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NOTES AND QUERIES. 1 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 4, 1857. 


Notes. 
WILKES AND THE “ESSAY ON WOMAN.” 


The following is the account of this Essay and 
of the writer given by Earl Stanhope in his His- 
tory of England, vol. v. p. 66. : 

“It appears that Wilkes had several years before, and in 
some of his looser hours, composed a parody of Pope's * Essay 
on Man,’ In this undertaking, which, according to his 
own account (Examination of Michael Curry at the Bar of 
the House of Lords, Nov. 15, 1763), cost him a great deal 
of pains and time, he was, it is said, assisted by Thomas 
Poiter, second son of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who had been secretary of Frederick Prince of Wales, and 
had since shown ability and gained office in the House of 
Commons, but was (as well became one of Wilkes’s friends) 
of lax morals in his private life. The result of their joint 
authorship, however, has little wit or talent to make any 
amends for the blaspliemy and lewdness with which it 
abounds. As the original had been inscribed by Pope to 
Lord Bolingbroke, so was the parody by Wilkes to Lord 
Sandwich; thus it began, * Awake, my Sandwich !’ instead 
of * Awake, my St. John!’ Thus also, in ridicule of War- 
burton’s well-known Commentary, some burlesque notes 
were appended in the name of the Right Reverend the Bishop 
of Gloucester. 

“ This worthless poem had remained in manuscript, and 
lain in Witkes’s desk, until in the previous spring he had 
occasion to set up a press at his own house, and was 
tempted to print fourteen copies only as presents to his 
boon companions.” 

It is obvious, from the critical opinion here of- 
fered, and the positive assertion as to the inscrip- 
tion, that Lord Stanhope spoke, or believed that 
he spoke, after an examination of the work; the 
more certainly as The Atheneum, in its review, 
hinted a doubt on this subject, notwithstanding 
which the statement was repeated verbatim in the 
second edition. It struck me as strange — and I 
still think it strange —that Lord Stanhope was 
not startled to find that the parody to which he 
referred— a parody on Pope's Essay on Man, in- 
scribed to a man—St. John, was an Essay on 
Woman, hot inscribed to a woman, but to Sand- 
wich. This indeed was only sufficient to raise a 
suspition, for there may have been such blunder- 
ing parodists — and I shall show that there were 
—but they were not the writers of the Essay for 
which Wilkes was prosecuted, and on which Lord 
Stanhope passed judgment, for that is inscribed 
to a woman, and begins “ Awake, my Fanny.” 
This fact was actually set forth in the indictment, 
which describes the work as a libel “ entitled An 
Essay on Woman, and purporting to be inscribed 
to Miss Fanny Murray.” 

An anecdote often told by the great Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke (Life, voh iii. p- 159.) may plea- 
santly illustrate who this Fanny was; and it is 
curious in itself, seeing the relationship of the 
pitties. One day, soon after the Chancellor had 


putchased Wimpole, and when riding round the 


neighbourhood, he was so much struck with the 
taste and elegance of a house that he asked per- 
mission to see the inside of it. ‘The request was 
politely complied with, and the owner, who it 
stibsequently appeared was the brother of Lord 
Sandwich, conducted him through the apartments, 
dwelling with especial emphasis on the merits of 
his pictures. The subject, 1 suppose, was caviaré 
to the Chancellor; for at length Mr. Montagu 
said, pointing to “two female figures, beautifully 
painted, in all their native, naked charms,” “These 
ladies you must certainly know, for they are most 
striking likenesses.” ‘The Chancellor again ac- 
knowledged his ignorance. “Why, where have 
you led your life, or what company have you 
kept?” said Mr. Montagu, “not to know Fann 
Murray and Kitty Fisher.” This was the “ Fanny” 
to whom the Essay, which Lord Stanhope has not 
seen, was inscribed. 

I believed, and believe, that not more than a 
single copy of so much of the Essay on Woman as 
was printed at Wilkes’s press is in existence; and 
as to the existence of that single copy I have great 
doubts. We know, on the oath of Curry the thief, 
that only twelve copies were printed for Wilkes, 
and a thirteenth surreptitiously by Curry for him- 
self — Lord Stanhope says fourteen, a difference | 
of no consequence, but I believe a mistake; that 
the work was never completed —that so far as 
printed every copy was kept under lock and key 
—that the few other pages submitted by Lord 
Sandwich to the House of Lords were a proof, 
or a revise with manuscript corrections, which 
another of the printers had stolen; and I believe 
that the copies in Wilkes’s possession were sub- 
sequently destroyed. I have, however, been as- 
sured by a gentleman that he many years since 
saw a copy of the original edition. With all 
respect for my informant I doubt it. The only 
proof that I could make out was, that the copy 
he saw was printed in red letters, and so far an- 
swered the description given by Curry the thief. 
But another description, by a contemporary, is 
somewhat more particular : 

“ Tis printed 
In letters red, on paper fine, 
On copper curiously engraved 
The title of the work ;” 


and so says the indictment, “a frontispiece or 
sculpture prefixed.” 

I thought it possible, however, that the stolen 
proof —or the stolen copy— might be in exist- 
ence; but all I could discover from the indexes 
to the Journals of the House of Lords was, 
that the copy laid on the table by Lord Sand- 
wich had been delivered to Webb, the solicitor 
to the Treasury, to enable him to carry on the 
prosecution—that it was returned — then rede- 
livered—and not returned. It is possible, there- 
fore, that Webb, who was an antiquary—a 
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curiosity collector—may have retained this unique 
copy, and it may have been sold with his collec- 
tion, and be still in existence. 

That other copies of the poem were at the time, 
or soon after, in existence, is beyond question ; and 
the scoundrels who bribed the poor — om 
to betray and rob his employer, were very ikely 
persons to take a copy before they delivered the 
original to Lord Sandwich; or copies may have 
been taken, as Wilkes said, after Sandwich, hav- 
ing blazoned forth his indignation, laid the poem 
on the table that the clerks and others of the 
House might take copies. 

It is more to my purpose to show, what is 
equally indisputable, that there were spurious 
copies soon after sold as genuine —some with a 
few genuine passages, ary copied from the 
Bill of Indictment, worked into them, and others 
without one genuine line. Some of these are in our 
public libraries ; but as they are more vile than 
the original, I need not specifically refer to them, 
Enough for me to show that it was one of these 
to which probably my informant referred, cer- 
tainly one without a genuine line in it, which Lord 
Stanhope has mistaken for the original. 

I will now proceed to proof; and for this proof 
I am indebted to “N. & Q.” An intelligent cor- 
respondent referred, some time since (2™ S. iii. 
308.), to works in his possession printed in red 
letters, and mentioned incidentally the Essay on 
Woman. Under very proper conditions, 1 was 
permitted to see this unique volume; and it 
turned out to be the very copy, or a copy of the 
very edition, seen and commented on by Lord 
Stanhope, inscribed to Lord Sandwich, and be- 
ginning, —‘“* Awake, my Sandwich.” 

How, it may be asked, under the circumstances 
I have stated, can I be sure that this red-letter 
copy is not genuine? For many reasons. It 
does not even pretend to be genuine. Instead of 
being the work printed at Wilkes’s press, and laid 

on the table of the House of Lords in 1763, it is 
declared on the title-page to be “Printed for 
George Richards, mpccixxu. ;" and it declares 
this in type, whereas the genuine title-page was 
“on copper curiously engraved.” Again, there is 
not one single note throughout, whereas, as the Par- 
liamentary History shows, and my Lord Stanho 
admits, “burlesque notes were appended” to the 
genuine edition “in the name of the Right Reve- 
rend the Bishop of Gloucester.” Farther and 
conclusive, the indictment sets forth copious ex- 
tracts both from the poem and the notes, and not 
one line of these numerous paragraphs is to be 
found in the copy printed for George Richards 
and commented on by the historian. 

I will hereafter, with your permission, consider 
the evidence as to Wilkes having “composed” or 

written the poem. D 

(To be continued.) 


THE FIRST SANSCRIT BOOK. 


I have often reflected on the circumstance 
which prompts me to write this note. A lan- 
guage which boasts of vast antiquity —a lan- 
guage which, as affirms M. Eichhoff, “contient le 
germe de toutes les langues et de toutes les litté- 
ratures de l'Europe” —was first made patent 
through the medium of the press at the close of 
the eighteenth century. 
The work chosen on that memorable occasion 
must be noticed in our best biographical and other 
collections, and preserved in many public libraries: 
such, at least, are the fair inferences. Inquiry 
proves the reverse. 
The Seasons of Calidés, as edited in Sanscrit by 
sir William Jones, are not noticed in the Nouveau 
dictionnaire historique, nor in the Biographie uni- 
verselle, nor in the General biographical dictionary. 
The same censure applies to the Cyclopedia of 
Rees, to the Edinburgh cyclopedia, to the Ency- 
clopedia Americana, to the Penny cyclopedia, to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, and to the National 
cyclopedia ; also, to the bibliographical works of 
Watt, and Lowndes, and Ebert, and Brunet. 
The precious volume is not in the British Mu- 
seum, nor in the Bibliotheca Marsdeniana, nor in 
the Bodleian Library, nor in the Bibliothéque 
Impériale at Paris; nor does it appear to have 
been in the private collections of Langlés, De 
Chézy, Haughton, Silvestre de Sacy, or Bournouf. 
I shall now describe it from a copy which came 
into my possession on the sale of the library of sir 
William Jones in 1831. It is entitled — 


“ The seasons: a descriptive poem, by CAtrpAs, 
in the original Sanscrit. CaLcurTa: M.pcc.xct.” 


The volume is in royal octavo, and consists of 
thirty-four leaves of wove paper of very firm 
texture. An anonymous advertisement occupies 
the recto of the second leaf, and bears the auto- 
graph initials of the illustrious sir William Jones. 
The text, as professor Horace Hayman Wilson 
assures us, is in the Bengali character. The type- 
founder is not named, nor even the printer. e 
paper has the water-mark J. Wuatmay, and is in 
spotless condition. 

The advertisement, though reprinted in the 
works of its author, must not be omitted on this 
occasion. 

“ ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tuts book is the first ever printed in Sanserit; and it 
is by the press alone, that the ancient literature of India 
can long be preserved: a learner of that most interesting 
language, who had carefully perused one of the popular 
grammars, could hardly begin his course of study with an 
easier or more elegant work than the Ritusanhdra, or 
Assemblage of seasons. Every line composed by CAtipAs 
is exquisitely polished, and every couplet in the followin 
poem exhibits an Indian landscape, always beautifi 
sometimes highly coloured, but never beyond nature: 
four copies of it have been diligently collated; and, 
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where they differed, the clearest and most natural reading 
has constantly had the preference.” 
W: J: (Autograph. } 

I do not mean to insinuate that the above- 
described volume is inaccessible, or unrecorded. 
There is a copy, as appears by the printed cata- 
logue, in the library of the India-House ; and the 
ae reegpe is noticed by professor Wilson in the 

alcutta edition of Megha duta, and by F. von 
Adelung in his Historical sketch of Sanscrit litera- 
ture. It is also noticed in the Encyclopédie des 
gens du monde, in the Nouvelle biographie générale, 
ete. 

But in every instance which has come under my 
observation the title of the volume is misreported ; 
or the place or date of its impression, or its size, 
is omitted; and, except in the advertisement, I 
have nowhere seen it designated as the first San- 
scrit book. Bortron Corney. 

Fontainebleau, 
(Rue de France, No. 16.) 


SHAKSPEARE’'S “ PERICLES,” AND WILKINS'’S NOVEL 
FOUNDED UPON IT. 


The readers of “N. & Q.” are already ac- 
quainted with the fact of the reprint in Olden- 
burg of an English tract, bearing the title of The 


Painful Adventures of Pericles, Prince of Tyre. | 


They are aware that it is a novel founded upon 
Shakspeare’s Pericles, and not a novel upon which 
Shakspeare’s Pericles was founded. It was a 
theory of mine, entertained and broached about 
twenty years ago, that this novel, printed in 1608, 
contains passages which are not found in the play, 
— in 1609; and that those passages must 


verbal emendations. This little production of 
mine attracted so little notice at the time, that 
when Rodd, the publisher (if publication it can 
be called), died, he was in possession of a num- 
ber of unsold copies of it. When I printed the 
first edition of my Shakspeare in 1843, I used a 
part of my Farther Particulars, §c., in the “ In- 
troduction” to Pericles. 

I apprehended that the copy of The Painful 
Adventures of Pericles, lent to me by the late Mr. 
Heber, was unique and complete. I soon dis- 
covered that it was not the sole existing exemplar, 
and a fragment, without commencement or con- 
clusion, devolved into my hands; but it was not 
until within these last few months that I learned 
that Mr. Heber’s book was incomplete : it wanted 
the dedication, which was the more important, 
because at the end of it was the name of the com- 
piler of the narrative, George Wilkins, the author, 
as I then presumed, of a play entitled The Mise- 
ries of Enforced Marriuge, first printed in 1607. 
I have now good reason to believe that they were 
different men with the same names. The dis- 
covery of a copy of The Painful Adventures of 
Pericles, in a public library of Switzerland, en- 
abled Professor Mommsen, of Oldenburg, to re- 
print the tract in Germany, in its entire state; 
and as he favoured me with some copies of it, in 
return for a brief and imperfect sort of preface, 
with which, really at an hour's notice, I furnished 
him, I have been enabled to go over every line 
and letter it contains, with a view to the reprint 
| I am now making of my Shakspeare of 1843. 
| The result has been the discovery of much new 

matter connected with the three points I urged in 
| my Farther Particulars of 1839. I think that I 
| have now established them all beyond the possi- 


ve formed part of the original drama as it was | bility of dispute ; but my object is not at present 


acted at the Globe Theatre, in 1607, or, more pro- 
bably, in 1608. 

They are given as mere prose, and in a nar- 
rative form, in the novel; but sometimes, with 


to advert to the first and third, but to the second, 
which I hold to be the most important of all,—viz. 
that Wilkins’s novel, founded upon Pericles, and 
probably derived from short-hand notes taken at 


the omission of two or three particles, and some- | the Globe Theatre during the Tepresentation, in- 
times without the omission, or even change of a cludes not a few passages, originally recited by 


syllable, they run into such excellent and Shak- 
spearian blank- verse, as to form of themselves a 
strong confirmation of my opinion, that by means | 
of such passages we recover a genuine and lost | 
portion of Pericles, as it was first acted, and as 
our great dramatist wrote it. In support of this 
notion, I published, in 1839, fifty copies of a small 
tract, called Farther Particulars regarding Shak- | 
speare and his Works, in which I may here say 

(since comparatively few have had an opportunity 

of seeing it), that I endeavoured to establish three 

points, then entirely new. 1. That the novel was 

founded upon Shakspeare’s Pericles. 2. That it | 
contained portions written by Shakspeare, but not | 
found in his play, as it has come down to us. 3. | 
That it furnishes some most useful and valuable 


| the actors, but not contained in the very imper- 


fect first edition of the play in 1609, from which 
all the subsequent reprints were made. I subjoin 
a few proofs. 

Simonides, pretending wrath at the love his 
daughter Thaisa has declared for Pericles, calls 
him, in Wilkins’s novel : — 

“ A stragling Theseus, borne we know not where, one 
that hath neither bloud, nor merite, for thee to hope for, 
or himselfe to challenge even the least allowance of thy 
perfections.” 

How easily this passage, as it were, turns itself 
into blank-verse, will at once be seen : — 

“ A straggling Theseus, born wee know not where, 
One that hath neither blood, nor merit, for thee 
Ever to hope for, or himself to challenge 
The least allowance of thy perfections.” 
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Can we reasonably doubt that these were, and 
are, Shakspeare’s lines? Not only are the par- 
ticles omitted of no value, but how likely it is that 
they were inserted by Wilkins in the speedy pro- 


cess of transcribing his notes for the printer, who > 


was, perbaps, actually waiting for them. If the 
passage had not been delivered on the stage, very 
nearly in the form we have given it, how would it 


have been possible for Wilkins, or for any other 


rson, anxious to bring out the novel with all 
for the of gratifying public cu- 
riosity, to have deliberately composed such lines 
as those above-inserted ? What is Thaisa’s reply 
to them? Exactly in the same form and spirit :— 


* And what, most royal father, with my pen 
I have in secret written unto you, 
With my tongue now I openly confirm; 
Which is, I have no life but in his love, 
Nor being, but th’ enjoyment of his worth.” 


These are, as nearly as possible, the very words 
in Wilkins’s novel, with no omission of the slightest 
importance: moreover, the blank-verse is quite 
regular, which cannot be said of hundreds of lines 
in the play, as printed in 1609. Iam convinced 
that the play was made up from notes, in many 
instances much more imperfect than those which 
Wilkins employed for his novel —that the two 
short-hand writers were, as it were, running a 
race for priority —that Wilkins was first ready 
with his prose narrative ; and consequently that 
it came out in 1608, while the play was not com- 

leted for publication until some time afterwards. 
Taio not alter, or omit, a single syllable of what 
Wilkins gives us as the speech of Simonides in 
answer to his daughter: I only divide it into 
lines : — 

“ Equals to equals, good to good is join’d: 
This not being so, the bavin of your mind, 
In rashness kindled, must again be quench'd, 
Or purchase our displeasure.” 


I do not complain of Mr. Singer, or of any body 
else, for using the extracts I formerly gave from 
this publication, without the slightest acknow- 


ledyment that I was the first to direct attention | 


to it: all I am anxious about is, that the value of 
the novel, not of the discovery, should be ad- 
mitted. J. Payne Corer. 


Maidenhead, June 22, 1857. 


AN OLD AUTHOR'S MUSICAL ADVICE. 


The following interesting chapter is taken from 


a rare little volume entitled, — 


“The Rules of Civility; or, certain ways of Deport- 
ment observed amongst all Persons of Quality upon 
several Occasions. Newly revised andenlarged London: 
Printed for R. Chiswell, T. Sawbridge, G. Wells, and R. 
Bentley, 1685. 12mo.” 
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It illustrates a passage in Shakspeare’s As You 
| Like It, Act V. Se. 3.: 

| Shall we clap into’t roundly, without hawking or 
spitting; which are the only prologues ta a bad voice ;” 


and shows how correct the great poet was in his 
observance of little things. 

“Chap. XV. — If we have a faculty in singing, playing 
upon the Musich, §c., how we are to demean. 

“Tf you have a talent -in singing, musick, or making 
of verses, you must never discover it by any vanity of 
your own. If it be known any other way, and you be 
importun’d by a person of quality to show him your 
skill, you may modestly excuse yourself. If that will not 
satisfie, ’tis but civil to gratifie him readily, and the 
promptitude of your compliance atones for any miscar- 
riage; whereas a sullen and obstinate denial favours too 
much of the mercenary, and either shows that you would 
be paid for what you do, or that you think him unworthy 
of your skill; and this unwillingness and difficulty to 
sing, &c., does many times dispose people to censure, and 
make them ery out to his face sometimes, ‘Is this all he 
can do? This is not worth the trouble he put us to to 
intreat him.’ 

“When you begin to sing, or play upon the Theorbo, 
Lute, or Guitar, you must not hawk, nor spit, nor cough 
(before those that attend) to clear up your voice. 
Neither must you be too long in tuning your instrument. 

* You must have a care of seeming to applaud yourself 
by any affected or fantastical gesture, nor by any ex- 
pression that may signifie how much we are delighted 
ourselves: as to say, ‘ Now observe this note; this is well; 
this excellent; take notice of this cadence,’ &c. 

“ You must observe likewise not to sing or play so long 
as to tire the company; you must end therefore so dis- 
creetly as to leave them with a relish, and opinion of your 
faculty, that they may be tempted to invite you another 
time; otherwise you will be in danger of being told, ‘It 
is enough,’ which on his side (if the person who sings be 
a gentleman) is as much rudeness as to talk to him and 
interrupt him.” 


Epwarp F. 


| INEDITED VERSES BY COWPER, 


If the following lines have not already appeared 
in print, they may be interesting to some of the 


readers of * N. & Q. yA 
Worcester. 
“ Lines addressed by Cowper to Mary Unwin, on her 
becoming Blind. 
“ Mary, oft my mind recals thee, 
Resting on the Arm Divine! 
Happy, whatsoe’er befals thee, 
Faith, the Christian’s anchor, thine. 
“ Though in outward darkness journeying, 
( Glorious light for thee is sown; 
Israel’s pillar brightly burning, 
Guides thee on to Merey’s throne. 
* Worldly pomps no more attracting, 
Half the Christian’s conflicts cease, 
Worldly lights no more distracting, 
| Thou canst trim thy lamp in peace. 
“ Though the World may little heed thee, 
Thou hast joys it knows not of, 
For the Lord thy God doth lead thee 
To the fount of peace and love. 
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“Mary! think what lies before thee! 
Think what first thine eyes shall see, 
Christ, the Lord of life and glory, 
Crying ‘ Ephatha!’ to thee. 
“ Think how blessed thy condition, 
Think what dawn shall chase thy night; 
Faith shall end in brightest vision, 
Christ himself shall be thy light.” 


OXFORD AND DR. JOHNSON. 


From the reverence entertained by Dr. John- 
son for the University of Oxford, and the honours 
it conferred upon him while living, it would seem 
natural and becoming that after his death the Uni- 
versity should seek to perpetuate the memory and 
the fame of so great a man by a statue worthy 
both of him and of its own renown. For such a 


memorial, however, I have looked in vain; and | 


would now, after the lapse of so many years, seek 
to revive the interest of the present age and of 
future generations in all that was truly great and 
noble in the character of one of England's 
worthiest sons, by proposing that a statue should 
be erected to him in the centre of the Bodleian 
ge" spot above all others, next to the 

ouse of God, where his spirit would hover with 
the eqeen complacency. In such a situation he 
would be seen by foreigners of all nations, as well 
as by his own countrymen; while all would re- 
joice to see the University embodying, in ever- 
asting granite, the massive form of the giant of 
English literature,* Jun. 


Minor Hates. 


Gloves given on Reversal of Outlawry in 1464. 
—One Sir John Bell having been outlawed on 
an indictment for murder, the outlawry was re- 
versed on error brought, — 

“And he paid the fees of gloves to the Court, two 
dozen for the officers of the Court (for these in all four 
shillings), and in addition three pairs of furred gloves for 
the three judges there, to wit, Markham, Chief Justice, 


Yelverton and Bingham, and so the prisoner went to 
God,” &c.— Year Book, 4 Edward LV. 10. pl. 14. 


In the original the words are “ ala a Dieu,” &c., 
a not uncommon termination to the reports of 
acquittals in those days. I note them here to con- 


ut if the sum thus raised should be inadequate, there 
must be many individuals throughout the British Empire 
who would feel honoured by assisting to erect the statue. 


sought to recover an advowson from the Bishop 
of Chester (as the Bishop of Lichfield was then 
sometimes called) upon a very flimsy pretext, and 
judgment was given for the bishop. ‘The report 
concludes, “and you bishop go to the very great 
devil without day,” “au tres graund deable sans 
jour.” Is this the fun of the court, or of the re- 
porter, or of some subsequent copyist? A. S. J. 


Abbreviation wanted. — The word Professor will 
not get itself properly shortened. It is an awful 
= especially for a trisyllabic surname. It 

as as many letters in it as Mr., Dr., M.A., and 
Esq., put together. If N. & Q. had been in ex- 
| istence when I corrected the proofs of my evi- 

dence before the Museum Commissioners, I should 
| have made my protest earlier. The constant oc- 
| currence of “ Professor Augustus De Morgan” in 
the head margin of page after page made me feel 
that “ thrice to thine ” and “ thrice to mine” were 
bad enough, but that “thrice again to make up 
nine” was an enormity. Some journals usually 
cut it down into Prof., which is ambiguous: it 
may mean proficient, profitable, or profound ; but 
it may mean profuse, profane, or profligate. Now 
in like manner as Mister becomes Mr., and Doctor 
becomes Dr., why should not Pr. take the place 
of Professor: this need no more stand for Prosy 
than Dr. for Drony. Surely N. & Q., or *?, so 


good example, save its own space (the word takes 
half an inch in capitals), and cease to make a 
certain class of contributors feel as if they were 
being looked at through a microscope. 

A. Dz Morean. 


General Todtleben.—In Hardwicke’s Annual 
Biography for 1856, p. 313., there is a long obitu- 
ary notice of the above-named officer, in which it 
is stated that — 


“In the death of General Todtleben, Sebastopol has 
lost its greatest hero, and the loss of this Russian General 
of Engineers, from the effect of a wound received on June 
18, is an event of no mean importance to the Russians.” 

This singular error should be corrected, and it 
cannot be more readily done than by giving the 
following quotation from the United Service Ga- 
zette, of May 23, 1857 : 

“ General Todtleben. — This distinguished Russian en- 
gineer has fixed the first week in September for visiting 
England and attending the banquet to be given to him 
in London by the officers of the Royal ee 


Malta. 
Bristol Artillery Company. — In the beginning 


of the year 1679 an artillery company was esta- 
blished here. The Marquis of Worce-ter, Lord 
Lieutenant of the city and county of Bristol, as 
well as of the counties of Gloucester, Hereford, 
and Monmouth, on March 6, 1678-9, communi- 
cated to the mayor, Sir John Lloyd, his majesty’s 


fortunate in its own abbreviations, should set a - 


h 
ag Ble: 
4 

be 

trast them with the concluding words of another ! fos 
ease which occurred almost a hundred years earlier | a. 
— in 1369. In that case, which is reported in the _ o 
Year Book, 43 Edward III. 34. pl. 43., the king a ae 
* A subscription of 5s. from each of the 900 heads, a ig 
fellows, and scholars of the University, not to speak of the | a 
commoners, who are probably twice as numerous, would a oe 
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approbation ; and on the 12th of December fol- 
lowing, certain articles and orders were agreed on 
“to be observed and performed by every person 
that shall be admitted into the friendly Society of 
the Exercisers of Armes within the Citty of 
Bristoll.”. No person was to be admitted into the 
society until he had produced a certificate under 
the hands of two of his majesty’s justices of the 
peace, purporting “that such person had before 
them taken the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
and the Declaration in the statute.” The mar- 
quis, on the Ist of March, 1679-80, appointed his 
“dear Son, Charles Lord Herbert, to be Captain 
and Leader of the said Artillery Company.” 
Their other officers were a lieutenant and ensign, 
appointed probably by the same authority, with a 
drum-beater, marshal, and armourer. The In- 
stitution was probably intended as a royalist or 
high-party association. ‘They met every Friday 
for exercise, and on the first Friday in every 
month they were — 

“to appear in the habits, and to be provided as followeth : 
Every Pikeman habitted in a gray cloth coat lined with 
scarlet, a scarlet pair of breeches and stockings, and a 
white hat, a shoulder buff belt, a silk crimson scarf with 
a good pike, and a sword or rapier; every Musketteer 
with a gray cloth coat lined with scarlet, a scarlet pair of 
breeches and stockings, and a white hat, buff collar of 
bandeliers, buff girdle and frog, with a good muskett and 
four and twenty charges of powder, and a good hanger or 
cutting sword.” 


These particulars were extracted from the 
original paper (signed by 101 members) by the 
late Rev. Samuel Seyer of Bristol. Anon. 


Epitaph. — I was glad to see the suggestion by 
J. G. N. (2™ S. iii. 424.), as to recording in the 
pages of “N. & Q.” anything of interest which 
may be found in manuscript on the fly-leaves of 
old books. Many curious old epitaphs have ap- 
peared from time to time ; the following may add 
another to the number of them. It is written at 
the end of a copy of Trapp’s Commentary on the 
Epistles and Revelation, 1647, small 4to. : 

“ Epitaphium super Puerulos meos dilectos, Samuel 
et Sarah Moon. 

“ My Children Dear, whom God to me did give; 

God here alloted you few days to live. 
Unerring Wisdom see it best for you; 

And we your Parents ought to think so too: 
For God, whose word’s infallible and true, 
Hath promised unto all Believers true, 

That he unto their infant Seed will be 

A Covenant God, as we in Scripture See.* 

No matter then, what, though you Lived not long: 
If fit for God and Christ, it is all one, 

As if a hundred years or more you'd Seen; 
Death's the Conclusion of the longest Scene. 
And though your Bodies unto dust resolve ; 
Being united unto Christ your head, 

The Grave shall not for ever them involve, 
You with his Saints at Last being gathered.” + 


+ Ps. 1 


* Gen. xvii. 7.; Acts ii. 39. 


If the above is deemed worthy of insertion in 
“N. & Q,,” I shall be induced to send you several 
other extracts from fly-leaves of old books in m 
possession worth making “ a note of.” JN. 

Bangor, N. Wales. 


Uffington Family.—I have in my possession an 
old Bible, “imprinted at London by Robert 
Barker, 1610.” ‘This must have belonged to a re- 
spectable family : there are many of the names and 
birth-dates of the family of Uffingtons of Wood- 
ford, co. of Northon, I suppose Northamptonshire. 
It is a very curious book, with a great number of 
plates. If this should meet the eye of any of the 
family, they may communicate to you if they wish 
to possess it. GrorGe SEARLE. 

18, Lower Baggot Street, Dublin. 


Queries. 


PORTRAITS OF MARY STUART. 


Amongst the numerous and valuable portraits 
of Queen Mary now on view at the apartments of 
the Archzological Institute, 26. Suffolk Street, 
there is none equal in singularity of design to 
that noticed in the Hawthornden MSS., to which 
Mr. Peter Cunningham has kindly called my at- 
tention : 

“Queen Marie having sent upon ane brode the portrait 
of her Husband Henry and her owne, w' the portraite of 
David Ricci in — to the Cardinall of Lorraine 
her Uncle, he prai much the workmanship and cun- 
ning of the Painter; but having asked what he was that 
was drawen by them, and hearing it was her Secretarye, 
‘Je voudrois (said he) qu’on oistoit ce petit Vilain de la! 
Qu’a il A faire d’estre si pres?’ After the slaughter of 
Ricci, one told him that the Scots had done what he de- 
= ‘Car ils avoyent osté le petit Vilain auprés de la 

oyne.’” 


Can any of your readers supply a clue to this 
singular “ brode,” signifying, of course, a painting 
on panel ? Apert Way. 

Reigate. 


Queries. 


George Washington an Englishman. — An ar- 
ticle, under the above heading, appeared a short 
time since in the correspondence of the Morning 
Post, in which the writer, after alluding to a 
statement in Stars or Stripes, or American Im- 
pressions, that “General Washington never went 
to England,” proceeds to show that he had good 

rounds for “wishing to do so, because he was 
Se in England,” viz. “ at Cookham in Berkshire, 
nineteen miles from Windsor,” where, he says, 
“he was assured that the books of the parish have 
been destroyed by Americans.” He further adds, 
“ The case was slightly mentioned at the time of 
the election of Mr. Washington to the Presidency, 


| 
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but the general enthusiasm to the great man 
stopped the rumour.” 
s there any truth in this remarkable story ? * 
Henry W,S. Taytor. 
Southampton. 


Lord Chesterfield’s Characters of Eminent Per- 
sonages of his Own Time.—I have a thin 12mo. 
volume entitled Characters of Eminent Persons 
of his Own Time, written by the late Earl of Ches- 
terfield, and never before published. The Second 
Edition. London, printed for William Flexney, Hol- 
bern, 1777. It contains characters of George I., 
Queen Caroline, Sir Robert Walpole, Mr. Pul- 
teney, Lord Hardwicke, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt. 
The character of Mr. Henry Fox is drawn with 
so much bitterness that the editor of the volume 
has deemed it right, in his preface, to correct 
some of the statements. My Query is, is this 
work genuine? and, if so, under what circum- 
stances was it published, and by whom = it 


edited ? 


Ocean Telegraph.—In the London Literary 
Gazette of March 10, 1849, the following notice 
appeared : 

“ A telegraph across the Atlantic has been mentioned or 
proposed in the Congress at Washington, which we have 
no doubt will be executed as soon as there is gold enough 
from California to make the wires. Meantime the 
packets, it is thought, will sail to and fro as usual.” 

Might I ask if this is the earliest notice of an 
ocean telegraph, and by whom was it first pro- 
posed ? W. W. 

Malta. 


Dixons of co. Kildare, Ireland. — A supposed 
offshoot of the Yorkshire family of Dixon, who 
bear for arms, “ Sable, a fleur-de-lis, or, and chief 
ermine,” went to Ireland temp. Henry VIIL, gave 
a bishop to the see of Cork temp. Eliz., and a 
lord mayor to the city of Dublin in 1632; and by 
marriage with the family of Borrowes, Barts., who 
now represent them, became allied to the Earls of 
Cork and Kildare. Is there any Yorkshire cor- 
respondent of “ N. & Q.” who can trace the con- 
nexion between the two families bearing the same 
name and arms? The Rev. Erasmus Dixon Bor- 
rowes, Bart., has obligingly communicated to me 
the above information, but we are both unable to 
supply the necessary proof of connexion. I hope 
some kind and valued contributor will assist, and 
by doing so, greatly oblige Rr. Wm. Dixon. 

Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 


Compound Manual. — In 1471 (11 Edw. IV.) a 
wr arose in the King’s Bench, whether St. 
mund’s Day in the 5th year of Edward IV.’s 


[* A Query 


respecting Washington’s birth-place ap- 
ax. 85. 176., which neyer received a 


peared in our 1* 
reply. — Ep. ] 


reign fell upon Tuesday or Wednesday ; and the 
judges said that they would ascertain how the 
fact was from some one who knew the “Com- 
pound Manual.” Query, What was this? an 
almanac or some table, like those now prefixed to 
Books of Common Prayer? My note is taken 
from the Year Books, 11 Edw. 1V. 10. pl. 4., edi- 
tion of 1680. A. S. J. 


“ Patois.” —Information is requested from “ N. 
& Q.” with regard to the derivation of the French 
word patois. The “ Patavinitas” which Quintilian 
relates to have been discovered by Asinius Pollio 
in the writings of Livy has been proposed. Is 
this with any foundation ? M. 


Kirkpatricks and Lindsays.— When in 1306 
Sir Roger Kirkpatrick, ancestor of the Empress 
Eugenie, accompanied his cousin, Robert Bruce, 
on his escape from England to the Grey Friars, 
Dumfries, to meet the Regent Cumming, whom 
he there despatched with his dagger, James 
Lindsay was one of Kirkpatrick's companions. 

Fifty years afterwards Lindsay's son, then a 
guest of Kirkpatrick’s son at Caerlaveroc Castle, 
for some cause not handed down, stabbed his host 
in his bed and fled; but losing his way in the 
dark was taken towards morning by Kirkpatrick's 
men, and dealt with according to the prompt law 
of Border feud. 

Many years afterwards the murderer's grandson 
meeting Margaret Kirkpatrick at Holyrood, the 
young people forgot the feudal duty of eternal 

atred. On her return home young Lindsay, 
prowling about Caerlaveroc, was seized by Kirk- 
patrick’s men and thrown into the castle dungeon, 
from which in the night he was duly released by 
Margaret, who, while refusing to flee with Lindsay 
from the roof of her stern father, was betrayed 
into vows which after a time she was permitted 
to perform, her dutiful affection having melted the 
old man’s feudal heart. 

Upon this love tale Mrs. Erskine Norton 
founded a pretty ballad called “The Earl's 
Daughter,” commencing : 

“ Up rose Caerlaveroc’s grim Earl, 
Right joyful shouted he, 
My hated foe for ever now 
My prisoner shall be. 
What brought the Callant near my towers, 
Scarce armed and all alone; 
*Twas the hand of Heaven that gave him up, 
His father’s crime to atone.” 

This ballad appeared in the Literary Gazette 
about twenty years since. Can any of your 
readers refer the querist to the number of the 
Literary Gazette, or to any other publication in 
which the ballad has appeared. K. K. K. 


“ Sweeping, vehemently sweeping.” — Is this from 
Wordsworth? If so, from what poem ? and what 
is the ancient legend to which he refers, in which 
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“ sweeping " is metaphorically applied to the per- 
secution of some individual or family by an evil 
demon ? 


Ballad of “Puir Mary Lee.” — The gifted 


authoress of Shirley alludes to the above as being 


of uncertain origin, — “ written,” she says, “I 
know not in what generation or by what hand.” 
Are these inferences correct, or is anything known 
of the writer? The burden of the song or lament 
seems an imprecation of “ Black Robin a Ree,” 
who, from the digest given of it in the work above 
quoted, had worked woe and desolation in poor 
Mary's lot; one verse only is given as a specimen: 
“Oh ance I lived happily by yon bonny burn, 
The warld was in love wi’ me; 
But now I maun sit ‘neath the cauld drift and mourn, 
And curse Black Robin a Ree.” 


“She recalls every image of horror, the yellow wymed | 


... ‘the ghaist at e’en,)—‘the sour bullister,’ 
‘the milk on the taeds back,’ as objects of intense hatred, 
— but ‘ waur she hates Robin a Ree.’” 
I apprehend if the above had been of easy re- 
ference, its origin would at least have been hinted 


at. Perhaps some of the readers of “N. & Q.” | 


may be able to supply the deficiency. Some ex- 

planation also of the “images of horror,” as given 

above, and others to be found in the volume, 

would be acceptable. Henry W. S. Tayxor. 
Southampton. 

‘illiam Collins, Ord. Pred.— A book with the 
following title is in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin : 

“Missa Triumphans, or, The Triumph of the Mass; 


wherein all the sophistical and wily Arguments of Mr. | 


de Rodon against that thrice Venerable Sacrifice, in his 
funestuous Tract, by him called, ‘The Funeral of the 


Mass,’ are fully, formally, and clearly Answered. To- | 


gether with an Appendix by way of Answer to the 
Translator’s Preface. By F. P. M.O. P. Hib. Lovain, 
1675. 8vo.” 

In a dedicatory epistle “to the Queen's most 
excellent Majesty,” subscribed by “your Ma- 
jestie’s most Loyal and Devoted Beadsman, W. 
C.,” the dedicator speaks of the book as his own 
production. All this, however, may be known to 
any one who has access to a copy of the book. 
But what renders this particular copy interesting 
is the following passage, probably in the hand- 
writing of the author, on a fly-leaf: 

“This is the very same booke which the author dedi- 
cated to the Queene, and presented into her hands, which 
being accidentally returned unto him, he sends as a me- 
moriall to the convent of Bornhem, whereof he was for- 
merly a son, fr. William Collins, Ord'* Pred. 8. T. Mgr.” 

Can any of your readers give me information 
respecting this William Collins ? ‘Anes. 

Dublin. 


J. C. Frommann.— Any information that you 
or any of your numerous correspondents could 


give me respecting the following work would 
much oblige. Cc. 

| Cork. 

| Tractatus de Fascinatione novus et singularis in quo 

| Fascinatio vulgaris profligatur, naturalis confirmatar, et 
magica examinatur; hoc est, nec visu, nec voce fieri posse 
Fascinationem probatur, ete. Auctore, Johanne Christiano 

| Frommann, D., Medico Provinciali Saxo Coburgico et 
PP. Norimberge. Sumptibus Wolfgangi Mauritii Endteri 
et Johannis Andrew Endteri Heredum, 1675.” 


Early Harvests.— As this promises to be an 
| early year, perhaps some of your correspondents 
| residing in different parts of England can say the 
| date of the month and year in which they recollect 
the earliest wheat rick to have been put up. A 
neighbour of mine, who farms 2000 acres, informs 
me that in 1828 he had a wheat rick set up on July 
18, and finished harvest, with the exception of beans, 
on the 28th of the same month. The yield was not 
| heavy, but it was of excellent quality. H. T. 
Essex, 


Quotation wanted : “ Second thoughts not always 
best.” — Can any correspondent refer me to a pas- 
sage —I think, somewhere in Bishop Butler's 
| works, — to the effect that, in moral questions, a 
| man’s first and third thoughts (which usually 

agree together) are more to be depended on for 
| his guidance than his second thoughts? $AcHE. 


Pickersgill’s “ Three Brothers.” — A literary 
friend of mine in the country, who is a perfect 
| helluo librorum, but who really digests his mental 
| food with the power of a hippopotamus, in spite 
| of its quantity, asks me if 1 remember a strange 
romance called The Three Brothers, which he 
thinks “I must have read when a boy” (I have a 
glimmering recollection of the book), ‘and which 
| Lord Byron studied. ‘The author was a lad, 
| Joshua Pickersgill, Jun.,* if I remember right, 
much under age. I thought this was a fictitious 
name, but it was a real one; and the author en- 
tered the East India Company's service, was 
| Adjut.-Gen. in Gen. Ochterlony’s army in the 
| Nepaul war, and died soon after. 


“T want to know something more about him, 
| and if he ever wrote anything else? The book 
| itself is full of faults and deformities, but showed 
much talent and great imagination in so young a 
man. Lord Byron's Deformed Transformed is 
founded on the story.” 

Was the author of the family of Pickersgill the 
distinguished portrait painter ? 

G. Huntry Gorpon. 

John Lake, Bishop of Chichester.—I should 

feel obliged to any of your correspondents who 

could afford me information respecting the family 

connexions of Bishop Lake, one of the seven pro- 


* I find in Watt's Bib. Br., “ The Three Brothers, by 
Joshua Pickersgill, Esq., 4 vols. 12mo., 1803,” 
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testing bishops in the reign of James II. [is will 
was proved at Doctors’ Commons in Aug. 1689, 
from which it seems he had two sons, James Lake, 
citizen and haberdasher ; and William Lake, Fel- 
low of St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. He died 
seised of lands in Pontefract, in Yorkshire. Ju- 
dith Lake, his widow, was his executrix. What 
was her maiden name ? Joun Booker. 
Prestwich, 


Moravian Query. — Walpole, in his Memoirs of | 


the Reign of George IT. (vol. iii. p. 97.), speaking 
of the year 1758, says : — 
“ There were no religious combustibles in the temper 


of the times. . . . Lurzendorffe plied his Moravians with | 


nudities, yet made few enthusiasts.” 


What scandal does Walpole allude to? M.N. 


Kitchenham Family. — Wanted any information 
respecting the Kitchenham family, one of the 
ancestors of which (Baron Kitchenham of Wad- 
hurst) obtained a grant from the Crown (temp. 
Edw. IV.) for military services at Leeds Castle, 
in Kent. <Any information as to the pedigree and 
descendants of Baron Kitchenham would be very 
acceptable, especially with reference to the above- 
named grant, as to where the original may be 
seen, or a copy of the same obtained. G. P, 


Nathaniel Mist.— Nathaniel Mist, the pub- 
lisher, died at Boulogne. What took him there? 
Had he fled from a prosecution ? Wissoce. 


‘ | 
- Dutch Protestant Congregations. —The descen- | 


dants of the Dutch Protestant refugees, who set- 
tled in the city of Norwich to avoid the fierce and 
bloody persecutions of the Duke of Alva, retain 
to this day estates bequeathed to the Dutch con- 
gregation in that city, and have the choir of the 
Black Friars’ Conventual Church assigned to them 
for their use. 

Service is performed only once a year: the 
sermon being preached first in Dutch, and after- 
wards in English, by the Rev. H. Gehle, D.D., 
chaplain to the Netherlands ambassador, and 


minister of the Dutch Church, Austin Friars, 


London. It is always held on a Sunday near 
Midsummer Day; and this year took place on 
Sunday, June 28. 

The congregation possess a series of valuable 
registers and old books, including a large folio 
Bible in Dutch for the use of the minister, printed 
at Leyden by Louys and Daniel Elzevier, and 
bearing the following imprint : “ ‘Tot Leyden. By 
de Weduwe ende Erffgenamen van Johan. Elze- 
vier, Boeckdruckers van de Academie, 1663.” 

Does a similar congregation exist, and is a 
similar service held at the present time in any 
other part of the United Kingdom? 


Tuomas Rosrnson | 


St. Andrew’s, Norwich. 


Minar Queries Hith Answers. 


John Rule, A.M.—There was published a work, 
| entitled The English and French Letter Writer, by 
| the Rev. John Rule, A.M., Master of the Academy 
at Islington, 12mo., Lond. 1766. Can you oblige 
me with some biographical notices of the author ? 

R. Inauts. 

[More seems to be known of the celebrated dramatic 
recitations of Mr. Rule’s pupils than of his own personal 
history. A comedy called The Agreeable Surprise, trans- 
lated from the French of De Mariveux, was published in 
a volume entitled Poetical Blossoms, or the Sports of 
Genius; being a Collection of Poems upon several Sub- 
jects, by the Young Gentlemen of Mr. Rule’s Academy at 
Islington, 12mo, 1776. In the Public Advertiser of Dec. 
30, 1766, appeared the following notice: “On the 10th, 
Lith, and 12th December, a Lecture of Heads, with seve- 
ral poetical pieces, were delivered by the Young Gentle- 
men of Mr. Rule’s Academy, Islington, and a Comedy 
presented, called The Agreeable Surprise, followed by the 
entertainments of the Lying Valet and the Miller of 
Mansfield, with the Prologues and Epilogues suited to 
the occasion, in presence of a numerous, polite, and gen- 
teel company.” Again in the same paper of Dec. 20, 
1769. “We hear the Young Gentlemen of Mr. Rule’s 
Academy, Islington, acted the tragedy of Cuto with suit- 
able entertainments, prologues, &c., on Wednesday and 
Thursday last, at Sadler’s Wells, to the entire satisfaction 
of a numerous and polite audience.” Mr. Rule’s academy 
was in Colebrooke Row, on the banks of the New River, 
and memorable as the residence of William Woodfall, the 
friend of Garrick, Goldsmith, and Savage. Here lived 
and died, too, Colley Cibber, poet-laureate to George II. ; 
James Burgh, author of Dignity of Human Nature; Poli- 
tical Disquisitions, &e.; and the Rev. George Burder, 
author of Village Sermons, &c. Charles Lamb, in a letter 
| to Bernard Barton, dated Sept. 2, 1823, thus graphically 
| describes his residence in this locality: “ When you come 
Londonward, you will find me no longer in Covent Gar- 
den: I have a cottage in Colebrooke Row, Islington —a 
cottage, for it is detached ; a white house, with six good 
rooms in it; the New River (rather elderly by this time) 
runs (if a moderate walking pace can be so termed) close 
to the foot of the house; and behind is a spacious garden, 
with vines (I assure you), pears, strawberries, parsneps, 
leeks, carrots, cabbages, to delight the heart of old Alci- 
nous. You enter without passage into a cheerful dining 
room, all studded over and rough with old books; and 
above is a lightsome drawing-room full of choice prints. 
I feel like a great lord, never having had a house before.” 
Poor Charles Lamb’s cottage was subsequently occupied 


Sic 


| by Master John Webb, of soda-water celebrity! 
transit gloria mundi !} 


Rev. R. W. Mayow. — There was published in 
1821, Sermons, by the Rev. R. W. Mayow, of 
Exeter College, Oxford, who died in 1817, to 
which is prefixed an account of the author. Could 
| you oblige me by giving a short biographical no- 

tice of Mr. Mayow ? R. Inexrs. 


[Robert Wynell Mayow was born at Saltash, Devon, 
Oct. 8, 1777. His parents had early instilled into him so 
strong a love of truth, and such a sense of the constant 
presence of God, that it was said of him, when at the 
Grammar School of Liskeard, that “ Mayow never could 
be brought to tell a lie.” Le was designed for the law, 
| and in 1794 was articled as clerk to an attorney at Bath; 
| but the perusal of Law’s Serious Call, and his practical 
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Treatise upon Christian Perfection, indisposed him to re- 
lish the profession selected by his parents. Being per- 
mitted to follow the bent of his own inclinations, he was 
sent to Oxford, where he was entered at F.xeter College 
in June, 1797. In May, 1801, he was ordained deacon by 
the Bishop of Winchester, and entered on the curacy of 
Weston, near Bath. After serving several curacies he 
finally settled at Colerne, near the above-named city. 
He married, in 1805, his cousin Elizabeth, daughter of 
W. Harding, Esq., of Liverpool. At Colerne Mr. Mayow 
resided for four years; thence removed to Rosthern, and 
afterwards, for the space of five years, officiated in the 
chapel of E. B. Wilbraham, Esq., of Lathom, Lancashire, 
and at length, three months previous to his death, he re- 
moved to St. Thomas’s Chapel, Ardwick, near Manches- 
ter, where he died Jan. 8, 1817, wt. 39.] 


Colonel John Howard Payne, Author of “ Home, 
sweet Home.” —I trust you will permit me to 
record in the pages of “ N. & Q.” that the remains 
of my late deceased friend, the well-known author 
of Home, sweet Home, lie interred in the cemetery 
of St. George at Tunis; a ground supported -by 
contributions from the English, American, and 
other Protestant countries. I would also add 
that over the spot which marks the place of his 
burial, the government of the United States have 
very recently erected a monument, which bears 
the following inscription : 

“In Memory 
of 
Colonel John Howard Payne, 
Twice Consul of 
The United States of America, 


or 
The City and Kingdom of Tunis, 
This stone is here placed, 
By a grateful Country. 
He died at the American Consulate 
In this City after a tedious illness, 
April Ist, 1852. 
He was born at the City of Boston, 
State of Massachusetts. 
His fame as a Poet and Dramatist 
Is well known wherever the English language 
is understood, through his celebrated Ballad of 
*Home, Sweet Home,’ 
And his popular tragedy of ‘ Brutus,’ and other similar 
productions.” 

I remember to have read in a London publica- 
tion a complimentary notice of Colonel Payne, 
shortly after his decease. I think it appeared in 
the Literary Gazette, and although I have re- 
ferred to several volumes of this work for the 
purpose of finding it, still I have failed in my 
search, there being no index to guide me. 

Can I be favoured with this reference, as also 
with the date of Colonel Payne’s birth, the writer 
of his epitaph having left a blank on the marble 
for its insertion, so soon as it shall be correctl 
known. Ww. W. 

Malta. 

[According to the Memoirs of John eat Noe the 


American Roscius, compiled from Auth 


London, 1815, this celebrated dramatist was born in the 
city of New York, on June 9, 1792, and was soon after, 


while yet an infant, removed with his family to Boston. 
A complimentary notice of him appeared in The Litera 

Gazette of 1852, p. 517; but a more extended skete 
appeared in the New York Literary World, which was 
copied into the Gentleman’s Magazine of July, 1852, 
p. 104. “Home, Sweet Home,” first appeared in his 
Clari, the Maid of Milan.) 


Replies. 
JAMES HOWELL AND THE “ EPISTOL.E HO-ELIAN2.” 
(2 S. iii. 167. 212. 315. 410. 489.) 


I should feel greatly obliged if some of your 
correspondents would furnish a list of his works 
and the dates of their publication, with any further 
particulars of his life; for it is very evident from 
the letters themselves, that he was very intimate 
with the royalists. Query, When was he ap- 
pointed as one of the Clerks of the Council ? — to 
which he alludes, September 7, 1641 (No. 46., 
sect. 6.): 

“ To the Honorable Sir P. M. 

“Now that Sir Edward Nicholas is made Secretary of 
State, I am put in fair hopes, or rather assurance, to suc- 
ceed him in the Clerkship of the Council.” 

With regard to the cause of his imprisonment, it 
is equally evident that it was political ; as where 
he relates the manner of his arrest, he says, that 
upon being brought before the Close Committee, 
he was ordered to be forthcoming till his papers 
were perused, and that Mr. Corbet was appointed 
to examine them. Again, at the commencement 
of the second volume, after the dedication (to 
which I shall allude), comes, — 


“ The Stationer to the Reader. 


“It pleased the Author to send me these ensuing letters 
as a supplement to the greater Volume of Epistole Ho- 
Eliane, where they could not be inserted then, because 
most of his papers, whence divers of these letters are de- 
rived, were under sequestration. And thus much I had 
in commission to deliver. 

“ Humpnrey MoseEtey.” 


With regard to the time of his imprisonment, 
he alludes to it in the Epistle Dedicatory to the 
same volume, which is as follows: 


“ To His Highness James Duke of York, a Star of the 
greatest the of CHARLES- 
WAYN. 

« Sir, 

“ This Book was engendred in a Cloud, born a Captive, 
and bred in the dark shades of Melancholy; He is a true 
Benoni, the son of sorrow, nay, which is a thing of won- 
derment, He was begot in the Grave by one who hath 
been buried quick any time these five and fifty months, 
Such is the hard condition of the Authour, wherein he is 
like to continue untill some good Angell roll off the stone, 
and raise hin up, for Prisoners are capable of a double 
Resurrection : my Faith ascertains me of one, but my — 
make me doubtfuil of the other, for, as far as I see 


yet, I may be made to moulder away so long among these 
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walls, till I be carried hence with my feet forward. Wel- 
com be the will of God, and the Decrees of Heaven. 
“ Your Highnesses most humble and most obedient 
Servitor, 
“James Howe... 
“From the Prison of the Fleet 
this May-day, 1647.” 


Five-and-fifty months takes us back to De- 
cember, 1642. During the year 1641 and 1642 
there are only three letters, one only of which (the 
one above alluded to of Sept. 7, 1641) alludes to 
political matters ; he therefore could not or would 
not print any of his correspondence of those years ; 
the first most probably being the case, from the 
fact of his papers being under the control of su- 
perior power. 

As my copy is considerably earlier than those 
alluded to by your correspondents, I may, perhaps, 
be permitted to describe its contents. It consists 
of four volumes bound in one: the title-page of 
the first is missing. It is dedicated to his Ma- 
jesty, but there is no date to the dedication. The 

letters are in six sections, sect. i. contains 44, 
sect. ii, 25, sect. iii. 38, sect. iv. 28, sect. v. 43, and 
sect. vi. 60. The title-page of the second volume 
is “* A New Volume of Familiar Letters, &c. The 
Third Edition with Additions, 1655.” The dedi- 
cation, as above stated, May-day, 1647. I find one 
letter dated Aug. 5, 1648, and another Feb. 3, 
1649. I suppose these are the “ Additions.” It 
contains eighty letters: the last letter is (dated 
Jan. 3, 1641) to Sir K. D., and relates to a poem, 
a copy of which accompanied the letter: after the 
index to the volume follows a poem which, I sup- 
pose, is the one alluded to (dated Calendis Ja- 
nuarii, 1641); it extends to eight pages, not 
numbered, entitled “ The Vote; or, a Poem- Royal 
presented to His Majesty for a New Year's Gift by 
way of Discourse twixt the Poet and his Muse.” 
The next volume is entitled “A Third Volume of 
Familiar Letters of a fresher Date, &c. Never 
Published before, 1655,” and contains twenty-six 
letters. The last volume is entitled “ A Fourth 
Volume of Familiar Letters upon Various Emergent 
Occasions, §c. By James Hovvell, Esq., Clerk of 
the Councell to his late Majestie. Never pub- 
lished before, 1655.” It contains fifty letters ; 
there is no year stated to any of these letters (ex- 
cept two, Nos. 5. and 10.), — only the month and 
the day of the month. The latest date is Feb. 18. 
(1654-5 ?); the Epistle Dedicatory, to Thomas 
Earl of Southhampton, is dated March 12th ; in the 
dedication the year is mentioned as follows: “ the 
year sixteen hundred fifty-five (which begins but 
now, about the Vernal Equinoctial).” 

I would suggest to your correspondents and 
others the much better practice of citing (in such 
works as the one above), instead of the page, the 
number of the letter or the date, and the person 
to whom it is addressed, as where a book has gone 


through several editions, it very rarely happens 
that the same page answers to the same matter.* 
James Biapon. 


[It may not be generally known that Howell’s scat- 
tered poems were collected into a volume, and published 
by Payne Fisher. It bears the following title: Poems on 
several Choice and Various Subjects, occasionally composed 
by an Eminent Author. Collected and published by Ser- 
geant-Major P. F., Lond. 1663. See Censura Literaria, 
iii, 259—267.—Eb. ] 


CHATTERTON’S PORTRAIT, 
(2™ §. iii. 492.) 

Mr. Futcuer’s courteous notice of my com- 
munication on this subject demands an early reply, 
particularly as Mr. Furcner has now obtained 
from Mr. Naylor a more copious description of 
the portrait. Iam more convinced than before 
that it is not a portrait of Chatterton painted by 
Gainsborough. I wish I could think that it was: 
for every admirer of the talents of the wonderful 
boy would be omg to study the lineaments of his 
countenance. Mr. Naylor describes him as dressed 
“in a green, apparently a charity coat.” And Mr, 
Furcuer says, that such a dress “is noteworthy, 
for it is well-known that Chatterton was placed at 
Colston’s charity school, and that he remained 
there till July 1, 1767.” This period is three 
years, within a month, before he committed sui- 
cide, and when Chatterton was in his fourteenth 
year. In reply, I may be allowed to say, that the 
dress of the boys at Colston’s school is similar to 
that of the boys at Christ’s Hospital,—dlue, and not 
green. Further, it was not until Chatterton was 
clerk to Mr. Lambert, that any event had oc- 
curred in his life to attract public attention to his 
superior talents; for it was not until Sept. 1768, 
that he sent to Felix Farley's Bristol Journal his 
account of the opening of Bristol Bridge, which 
first brought him into notice. Was it probable, 
therefore, that Gainsborough had any inducement, 
until Chatterton’s name had acquired celebrity, to 
have taken his portrait? Again, was it probable, 
after it was taken, that it would not have been 

resented to his mother, or to one of his family ? 
But there is no allusion in any life of Chatterton, 
or in any letter that has been preserved, that any 
rtrait was taken of him. I may add, that there 

is another charity school in Bristol, where the 
dress of the boys is green. May not Mr. Naylor's 
portrait represent one of them? Mr. Naylor says, 
“that several persons from Bristol have seen the 


{* Our correspondent’s suggestion respecting citations 
from Howell’s Letters would only increase the difficulty 
of verifying passages, as the earlier editions are with- 
out dates, and in the later ones the numberings have 
been altered, e.g. the letter quoted in the first paragraph 
of this article as No. 46. is No. 54 of the first edition, 
1645, and undated. — Ep. ] 
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portrait, and all declare it to be Chatterton!!” 1 

would ask upon what grounds? [ am afraid I 

must apply to such admirers of the boy the 

adage: * Qui vult decipi, decipiatur.” J. M. G. 
Worcester, 


ANNE A MALE NAME. 
(2™ S. iii. 508.) 

The great soldier, Anne de Montmorency, was 
so named after his godmother, the good Anne de 
Bretagne. Then, there was the fourth son of the 
first Earl Poulett, who was named Anne in honour 
of his godmother, Queen Anne. He was born in 
1711 and died in 1785. J. G. N. will find a 
notice of him in Wraxall’s Memoirs of his Own 
Times. Several of Queen Anne's godsons bore 
her Christian name. With regard to Lord Anne 
Hamilton, there is a tradition respecting the cause 
of his having the Queen for a sponsor, which may 
lead to a knowledge of the year of his birth. 
After the union, Anne created the Duke of Hamil- 
ton Duke of Brandon in England; but the House 
of Lords resolved (in Dee. 1711) that “no peer 
of Scotland could, after the union, be created a 
peer of England.” This resolution remained in 
force till 1782. ‘The tradition is, that the Queen 
stood godmother to Lord Anne, as some compen- 
sation for the Duke losing his seat as an English 

er. If this be true, the christening ‘could not 

ave taken place earlier than the close of 1711. 
The Duke himself fell in the famous duel with 
Lord Mohun, in Hyde Park, 1712. The Duchess 
of Marlborough ridiculed the custom of giving the 
Queen's name to her godsons, by proposing once, 
at the christening of a girl, to follow the example 
of confusion, by calling the little lady “ George.” 
That name, it will be remembered, was one of the 
baptismal appellations of the celebrated actress, 
George Anne Bellamy, who was born on St. 
George's Day, 1733. 

In Roman Catholic countries it is not unusual 
for a boy to have the appellation of a female 
saint among his names, particularly Mary, as it 
ensures for the wearer of the name the protection 
of the saint. So with women: I have known a 
Mary George. When the old Trappist Abbey 
was flourishing, every new member abandoned 
his worldly, and took up anew name. Sometimes 
the recluse took a Pagan name: Achilles is an 
instance ; but some, carrying their singularity in 
another direction, adopted a female name; — for 
instance, Francis Carret (1685), John Colas 
(1690), and John de Vitry (1693), surrendered 
their baptismal and family names; and each was 
known during his gojourn in the monastery by the 
appellation of Brother Dorothy! Why they did 


not prefer to be called “ Theodore” (the male 
form of “Dorothée”), is not explained by the 


author of Relations de la Vie et de la Mort de quel- 
ques Religieux de [ Abbaye de la Trappe. 

No Pope, I think, ever adopted a female name 
on assuming the tiara. Pagan names were some- 
times given at baptism, and changed at confirma- 
tion. Thus, the two sons of Henry IL. of France 
were originally Alexander and Hercules. At their 
confirmation they became Henry and Francis. 
Our own bishops still possess the right of changing 
at confirmation improper names conferred at bap 
tism. The prelates no longer address each can- 
didate by name, and therefore do not exercise, 
but they are in legal possession of the right. 
Montaigne, in his essay, Sur la Force de U' Imagina- 
tion, has a story apt to this subject, showing how, 
and why, a bishop changed a girl's name into that 
of a boy: 

“ Passant 4 Vitry le Frangois, je pus voir un homme 
que ’Evéque de Soissons avait nommé Germain en con- 
firmation ; lequel tous les habitants de la ont connu et 
vue fille, jusqu’a lage de 22 ans, nommée Marie. Il 
étoit & cette heure la fort barbu, et vieil, et point marié, 
Faisant, dit-il, quelques efforts en sautant, ses membres 
virils se produisirent; et est encore en usage entre les 
filles de 1a une chanson, par laquelle elles s’entre-aver- 
tissent de ne faire point de grandes enjambées de peur de 
devenir garcon comme Marie Germain.” 

Can this have been more than a satirical legend 
levelled at a boyish-girl or a girlish-boy who bore 
names belonging to both sexes ? J. Doran. 


It is not unusual to give the name of a patron 
Saint to a child, and without reference to sex. 
Thus, Carl Maria Weber, Jean Marie Farina, 
names appearing at this time in numberless shop 
windows in the metropolis. I have a little girl 
bearing the name of St. John, and if Lord Anne 
Hamilton were born on St. Anne’s Day there is a 
reason for his having her name. 

H, J. 


The fourth son of the first Earl Poulett was 
named Anne. The Hon. Anne Poulett was born 
July 11, 1711 (Barlow's Peerage, i. 419.), and was 


| member for Bridgewater from 1774 till his death 


in July, 1785 (Companion to the Royal Kalendar 
for 1788, p. 11.). J. W. Puiuires. 
Haverfordwest. 


Besides Lord Anne Hamilton, the late Lord 
Rancliffe, of Bunney Park, Notts., was named 
George Augustus Henry Anne: born June 10, 
1785. 

The title is extinct. Debrett, edit. 1838, gives 
his pedigree, &e. 

I have heard that a gentleman named Beau- 
mont, in Yorkshire or Durham, named all his 
latter born children “ Jane,” in consequence of a 
family will which bequeathed certain property to 
Jane, the childof...... en the will was 
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made, he had a daughter Jane, who died; he 
therefore renewed the name that there might be 
no loss for an heir, male or female, P—r—ry. 


PORTRAITS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
(2™ iii, 448. 511.) 


In the list of portraits of Mary Queen of Scots 
given by your correspondent Epwarp F. Rim- 
BAULT, p. 511., he has omitted one of at least 
local celebrity. In the absence of a copy of the 
inscription, the following translation from an ac- 
complished author must suffice to explain the 
little that is known of this portrait. From re- 
peated inspection there can be no hesitation in 
characterising the picture as a pretty and well- 

ainted likeness of a beautiful woman. Edmond 

e Poittevin de la Croix, in his Histoire, Physique, 
et Monumentale de la Ville D' Anvers, speaking of 
the monument and portrait in the church of St. 
André, at p. 498., says: 

“Le monument le plus intéressant que posséde cette 
église est le mausolée en marbre élevé & la mémoire de 


«“ «C'est également en l’honneur et & la mémoire de cette 
Dame, sa tante, que Hyppolite Curle, fils de son frére, a 
érigé ce monument, comme un témoignage de sa pi¢té et 
de sa reconnaissance, 

** Elle quitta cette vie le 29 Mai, 1620, agée de 60 ans. 

“*Qu’elles reposent en paix!” 
Henry D'Aveney. 


In one of the churches of Antwerp, I believe 
St. Jaques, there is a portrait of Mary Queen of 


| Scots, painted on stone and placed over the me- 


deux dames d’honneur de Marie Stuart, Reine d’E’cosse. | 
Le portrait de cette infortunée princesse lequel surmonte | 


l’épitaphe. est d’une bonne ressemblance; il est di au 
pinceau de Porbus et peint dans le style de Van Dyck. 
“Le monument funéraire est décoré des statuettes de 
Ste Barbe et de Ste Elizabeth et porte deux inscriptions 
latines en lettres d'or, sur un fond de marbre noir. En 
voici la traduction : — 
“*Marie Stuart, Reine D’E’cosse et de France, mere de 


Jacques I., Roi de la Grande-Brétagne, chercha en 1568 | 


un asile en Angleterre, out, par la parfidie de la Reine Eli- 
zabeth, sa parente et l’inimiti¢é d’un Parlement hérétique, 
elle fut décapitée aprés une captivité de 19 années, et y 
souffrit le martyre, en 1587, la quarante-cinquitme année 
de son régne et de son age. 

“* E’tranger, tu vois ici le nt ot reposent en at- 
tendant la résurrection des justes, les restes mortels de 
deux nobles dames Anglaises, dont l’attachement a la re- 
ligion orthodoxe leur fit abandonner leur patrie, pour 
— se placer sous la protection de Sa Majestie Catho- 
ique. 

“*La premitre, Barbara Maubray, fille du Baron John 
Maubray, Dame d’honneur de Sa Gracieuse Majesté, Marie 
Stuart, Reine d’E’cosse, épousa Gilbert Curle, qui, pen- 
dant plus de vingt ans, fut Secrétaire du Roi. Ils vécurent 
ensemble pendant 24 ans dans l’union la plus parfaite, et 
elle donna le jour & huit enfans, dont six ont déja été ap- 
pelés au Seigneur. Les deux fils qui ont survécu furent 
élevés dans la carritre des lettres; Jacques, l’ainé, entra 
dans la Société de Jésus & Madrid. Hyppolite, le cadet, 
devint également membre de la milice du Christ en se 
faisint membre de la méme Société dans la province de 
la Gaule Belgique. 

“*Ce dernier, pleurant la perte de le meilleure des 
méres, qui quitta cette existence terrestre pour une vie 
éternelle, le 31 Juillet, 1616, agée 57 ans, a fait Clever ce 
monument. 

“*La seconde, Elizabeth Curle, descendant de la méme 
illustre famille de Curle, était aussi Dame d@’honneur de la 
Reine Marie Stuart, et, apres avoir été pendant huit ans 
Sa campagne fidéle dans la captivité, ce fut elle qui peu 
dinstants ayant l’exécution de la Reine reeut son dernier 


morial tablet of one of her maids of honour. The 
tablet, so far as I remember, is near the south- 
west corner of the transept arch of the church, 
and the portrait is well known to the Swiss. 


Warrington. 


TO BE WORTH A PLUM. 
(2™ S. iii, 389.) 


I respectfully submit for consideration, to your 
learned correspondent who hails from Leather- 
head, an explanation of this phrase, which is not 
of great antiquity, though it has now passed into 
disuse. The expression is Spanish, and was pro- 
bably borrowed by our London merchants from 
those of Spain. 

Pluma, which in Spanish signifies plumage, bears 
also in that language the metaphorical and col- 
loquial signification of wealth. The Spaniards, 
speaking of a man who has acquired riches, and 
of whom we should say that he had “ feathered 


| his nest,” use the expression “tiene pluma” (he 


has got plumage). Hence our English expression, 
he has got a plum. 

The case, however, is one of those, many of 
which will occur to the experienced etymologist, in 
which a phrase, adopted from without, adjusts 
itself the more readily to our vernacular, because 
it falls in with some native term or form of speech. 
Plume, in old English, stands for the prize of a 
struggle or contest, the emblem of success. Thus 
Milton speaks of winning a plume. We may sup- 
pose, then, that from this English use of the word 

lume, as well as from the Spanish phrase, the 
ondon merchant who by honourable enterprise 
had realised 100,000/, the prize of mercantile 
success being set at that amount, was said to have 
got a plume, or plum; while the man who had 
realised 50,000/. was said to be worth half a = 

But here the question may be asked, “ What, 
after all, has the term plum to do with 100,000/., 
more than with any other amount ?” 

To this we might reply that few, perhaps none, 
of the cant terms for money, adopted in our lan- 
guage, originally signify the exact sum for which 
we employ them. ‘Thus, neither a pony (which is 
properly a deposit — or the guardian of a deposit, 
for a stakeholder is also sometimes called a pony), 
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nor a ¢anner (Ital, danaro, small change), nor a 
bob (baubee), nor a dull (bulla, a great leaden 
seal), strictly expresses the amount for which the 
term passes current in our elegant vernacular. 
And therefore much as a bull (or a hog) stands 
arbitrarily for a five-shilling-piece, half a bull for 
half-a-crown, a bob for a shilling, a tanner for 
sixpence, &c., with equal propriety might a plum 
stand for 100,0002. A fortune of this amount, 
acquired in trade, was considered —say at the 
beginning of the last century — a great success. 
Hence the phrase, ‘ Such an one has got a plum,” 
when adopted into our language from the Spanish 
“Fulano tiene pluma,” would gradually attach 
itself to the sum acquired in trade to that amount. 

This, then, we might answer. But before we 
quite abandon the inquiry, ought we not to look 
a little closer at the word “ plum,” and to ascer- 
tain, if possible, whether there exist not some 
specific reason for connecting it with 100,000/. ? 

The letters of the word plum express that 
amount. P stands for pounds. U 1s the old 
Gothic form for double I. And therefore “ plum” 
is 100,000/. literally expressed. Thus: 


Plum = P. lum. 
= Pounds lum. 
= Pounds liim 
= Pounds! x ii xX m 
= Pounds 50 xX 2 x 1000. 
= 100,000/. 
Tuomas Boys. 


Letureprensis does not seem to have been 
aware that Richardson in his convenient manual 
—the 8vo. edition of his Dictionary—first published 
in the year 1844, and lately reprinted, says that 
Plum is perhaps plump or plumper, and, referring 
to Plump, there tells us that to “ Plim is still a pro- 
vincialism : to swell, to increase in bulk.” I have 
frequently heard the word so used by Cornish 
friends. Taking this for the origin of the word, 
a plum may be considered to be (consequentially) 
a sum swelled or increased to any given bulk, e.g. 
that of 100,000/., the largest expected or looked 
upon as attainable in the days of the writers 
quoted as using it. The explanation sought by 
your correspondent seems to be satisfactorily ar- 
rived at. 

It is difficult to say what would be deemed a 
plum by our monied men of the present day, when 
we hear a man called a millionaire without being 
startled. 

Bloomsbury. 


MUSICAL Acoustics (2 §, iii. 507.): GREEK 
Geometers (2™ §S, iii. 518.) 


These two matters having both relation to 
music, I answer both in one, 


Mr. Hewett’s Queries are matter for a volume. 
If the mention of my name be an invitation to me 
to reply, I can only say that I am sure music has 
science in it, and also art which pretends to be 
science. As I wrote the articles Acoustics, Cord, 
Pipe, Scale, Tuning, in the Penny Cyclopedia, I may 
refer to them as containing very nearly or exactly 
my present opinions on the subject. 

. B. N. J. is wrong in supposing that I either 
said, or seemed to say, that only three of the 
authors proposed by Bernard have been printed 
at the University press. I said, and I was right, 
that only three of the volumes of Bernard's pro- 
posed series have been = Wallis’s edition 
of Ptolemy, a very well-known work, was not in 
that series, for two reasons. First, it was in another 
series. Meibomius published his two-volume col- 
lection of musical authors — as well known as 
Wallis’s Ptolemy, but not so easily procured —in 
1652 ; it did not contain either Ptolemy or Bryen- 
nius, which were intended for a third volume. 
Wallis, learning that insufficiency of means pre- 
vented Meibomius from proceeding, published the 
Ptolemy in 1682, and again in the third volume 
(folio, 1699) of his collected works. In this last 
folio also appeared, for the first time, Bryennius, 
and Porphyry’s commentary on Ptolemy. 

Secondly, Wallis'’s Ptolemy was published in 
1682; Bernard's series was first thought of, at the 
instigation of Bishop Fell, about 1673. (T. Smith, 
Vita Bernardi, 1704, p. 23.) The synopsis, which 
sets forth the matter and the volumes, was not 
completed till many years after, and was never 
published till 1704, as an appendix to the life just 
cited. This synopsis settles the manuscripts which 
were to be used, a work of long time and great 
labour. It is very unlikely that its fourteenth 
and last volume could have been settled until long 
after Wallis’s publication ; and there is nothing 
to show that Wallis was even cognizant of the 
existence of any written programme of Bernard’s 

lan. 

‘Those who have Meibomius’s two volumes and 
Wallis’s Ptolemy should consider them as three 
volumes of one set, in spite of a little difference of 
size. A. De Morcay. 


BECKFORD’S LETTERS. 
(2™ S. iii. 487.) 


I am indebted to the Query of C. §. for the 
pleasure of renewing my acquaintance with those 
charming volumes, Letters from Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, by the author of Vathek ; and, in turn- 
ing over a few of the earlier pages, rich beyond 
measure with thoughts of rare beauty, clothed in 
language of the most marvellous felicity, I soon 
found that, without noticing mere ordinary coin- 
cidences of thought, I should meet with enough to 
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justify Mr. Beckford’s quiet remark, that “some 
justly-admired authors had condescended to glean 
a few stray thoughts from his letters.” 

The following extracts will show that Moore at 
least did not disdain to appropriate one of the 
most striking thoughts in the MS., lent him, I 
believe, by the author ; a privilege also extended, 
and it will be seen with similar results, to Mr. 
Samuel Rogers : 


“T left them to walk on the beach, and was so charmed 
with the vast azure expanse of ocean, which opened sud- 
denly upon me, that I remained there a fall half hour. 
More than two hundred vessels of different sizes were in 
sight, the /ast sunbeam purpling their sails, and casting a 
path of innumerable brilliants athwart the waves. What would 
I not have given to follow this shining track! It might have 
conducted me straight to those fortunate western climates, 
those happy isles which you are so fond of painting, and I 
of dreaming about.” — Beckford, Letter II. [ 1780. 


“ How dear to me the hour when daylight dies, 
And sunbeams melt along the silent sea; 
For then sweet dreams of other days arise, 
And memory breathes her vesper sigh to thee. 
“ And, as I wateh the dine of light, that plays 
Along the smooth wave to the burning west, 
I long to tread that golden path of rays, 
And think ’twould lead to some bright isle of rest.” 
Moore, Irish Melody. 


A few pages farther on I find the following in a 
letter from Venice (Aug. 1, 1780) : 


“Our prow struck foaming against the walls of the 
Carthusian garden before I recollected where I was, or 
could look attentively around me. Permission being ob- 
tained, I entered this cool retirement, and putting aside 
with my hands the boughs of figs and pomegranates, got 
under an antient bay-tree on the summit of a little knoll, 
near which several tall pines lift themselves up to the 
breezes. I listened to the conversation they held with a 
wind just flown from Greece, and charged, as well as I 
could understand this airy language, with many affec- 
tionate remembrances from their relations on Mount Ida.” 

Again, Letter from Venice, No. VL : 

“An aromatic plant, which the people justly dignify 
with the title of marine incense, clothes the margin of the 
waters. It proved very serviceable in subduing a musky 
odour which attacked us the moment we landed, and 
which proceeds from serpents that lurk in the hedges.” 

Now turn we to Rogers's Italy, p. 66., ed. 1830: 

« Adventurer-like I launched 

Into the deep, ere long discovering 

Isles such as cluster in the southern seas, 

All verdure. Everywhere, from bush and brake, 

The musky odour of the serpents came . . . . 
Dreaming of Greece, whither the waves were gliding, 
I listened to the venerable pines 

Then in close converse, and, if right I quessed, 

Delivering many a message to the winds 

In secret, for their kindred on Mount Ida.” 

There is, in the third Letter from Venice, an- 
other passage that Rogers has copied nearly 
verbatim, but I cannot find at this moment my 
reference to his poems. A glance forwards over 
the remaining Letters has shown me several re- 
markable coincidences with Moore, Rogers, and 


Byron, which I have not time to verify. I leave 

them for the discovery of any of your readers who 

may be —— to engage in the (to me) not 

very agreeable employment of hunting after pla- 

giarisms, N. 
Bath. 


“ puRsT.” 
(2™ iii. 486.) 
This word is the original preterite of the verb 


to dare. Ang.-Saxon Dearan or Durron; Ger- 
man Durfen. 


Present. Past. 
Ang.-Sax. - ic dear - ic durste. 
German - ich darf - ich durfte. 


The preterite dared is of quite modern intro- 
duction. The word is not found in our autho- 
rised version of the Scriptures. Durst, therefore, 
in reply to Anon’s first Query is a thoroughly 
English word. 

In reply to his second Query, “whether durst 
is related to dare in the same way as must seems 
to be to may,” there appears here a slight con- 
fusion of ideas. Properly speaking must has no 
more relation to may than there exists between 
any other two verbs in the language. May is the 
present, and might the past tense of the Ang.- 
Saxon verb Magan, German Mégen, always used 
in the sense of expressing ability. The Ang.- 
Saxon verb most is defective, only existing in a 
single tense, the present or indefinite. The 
modern English must, which is its lineal de- 
scendant, labours under the same defect. It is 
always used to express the idea of necessity or 
obligation. The German equivalent verb, Miissen, 
is not subject to the same deficiency, forming its 
preterite in the same manner as other verbs. 

Such phrases as “ Z durst n't,” “ I could n't,” “I 
should n't,” are in the conditional mood, and are 
really auxiliaries to a verb understood, implying a 
hypothetical state of things irrespective of time. 
Our mother tongue, the Anglo-Saxon, possessed 
no inflections to mark the difference between the 
simple expression of past time and the statement 
of a possibility whether past or future, nor is its 
congener, the German, much better off. In this 
respect the classical tongues have much the ad- 
vantage. The verb must only existing in a single 
tense, is frequently the cause of ambiguity and 
circumlocution, We can say for instance, “ I can 
do this to-day, I could have done it yesterday,” 
but we cannot say, “I must do this to-day; I 
must have done it yesterday.” We say, “1 was 
obliged to do it yesterday ;” the phrase “ I must 
have done it,” conveying not the statement of a 
fact, but the expression of what would have taken 
place under given circumstances. J.A.P. 

Liverpool. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Chloride of Strontium in Photography. — Having found 
it difficult to obtain sufficient intensity with an iodide of 
cadmium collodion, after some experiments, I overcame 
it by the following process : — Making a solution of chlo- 
ride of strontium, 10 grains to the ounce in alcohol, I 
added 1 part of this to 7 parts of plain collodion, I then 
prepared a nearly saturated solution of ferro-cyanide of 
potassium in mythelated spirit : of this solution 3 part by 
measure to the iodized collodion, and then 7; part of the 
chloridised collodion. The exact proportions do not seem 
to be important; an excess, however, produces too great 
opacity in the lights, and absence of middle tints. The 
time for exposure seems rather accelerated than other- 
wise. The collodion may be used colourless, and should 
give a creamy film. Should it show a tendency to mis- 
tiness in the shadows, the addition of a slight extra 
quantity of acid in the developer will correct it. I ima- 
gine that other chlorides, soluble in alcohol, may be sub- 
stituted for strontium, and perhaps with advantage. 


W. J. Muers. 
Red Lion Square, June 23, 1857. 


Photographie Copy of the Ulfilas. — Most of our readers 
are aware of the great philological and literary value of 
the Gothic version of the Gospels by Ulfilas, preserved in 
the well-known Codex Argenteus at Upsala—so called 
because it is written on purple vellum in letters of silver. 
This remarkable version, the MS. of which is supposed 
to be of the sixth century, has long exercised the learn- 
ing and ingenuity of scholars, while the want of accurate 
copies of it has added to the difficulties of their labours. 
This want is now about to be supplied. The aid of Pho- 
tography has been cailed in, and arrangements have been 
made for the publication of photographie copies of the 
original, with illustrative notes by Dr. F. A. Leo. The 
undertaking, which has the special commendation of 
Jacob Grimm and Pertz, deserves to be encouraged by 
the heads of all great libraries; and we shall be glad to 
hear that it has in England received due patronage. 
The work, the cost of which is 85 thalers, will be issued 
by Hertz of Berlin. 


Sutton on the Positive Collodion Process.—The admirers 
of this process, unquestionably one of the most delicate 
and beautiful in its results, are under great obligations to 
Mr. Sutton for the little Treatise on the subject which he 
has just put forth. ‘The instructions are very minute and 
distinct, and the work abounds in small hints, having for 
their object to make the pupil produce not only a good 
photograph, but a good artistic picture. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Cromwell at Pembroke (2™ §. iii. 467.) — The 
tradition which I have always heard respecting 
the surrender of Pembroke Castle, and the one 
which is generally current in the town and neigh- 
bourhood, is to the following effect: —On May 1, 
1648, the Parliament, alarmed by the increase of 
strength on the part of Major-General Laugharne 
and Colonel Poyer, who had possessed themselves 
of Pembroke and Tenby, and held them on behalf 
of the King, came to a resolution of sending Lieut.- 
General Cromwell to South Wales with an ad- 
ditional force, for the purpose of routing the 


Royalists out of that part of the kingdom, After 


the great defeat of General Laugharne on Colby 
Moor by Colonel Thomas Horton, Poyer and 
Laugharne threw themselves into Pembroke Cas- 
tle, the garrison being reinforced by troops with- 
drawn from Carmarthen, of which = foe Cromwell 
had taken possession on his way down. (Fenton's 
Pembrokeshire.) Although suffering from gout, 
and short of ammunition (being compelled to send 
to Carmarthen for the purpose of having cannon 
balls cast, and while these were getting ready 
being driven to use round stones), Cromwell pro- 
secuted the siege of Pembroke Castle with great 
vigour, but without success; until a man of the 
name of Edmonds showed him the position of a 
staircase leading into a cellar in one of the bas- 
tions, in which was placed the well from whence 
the garrison derived their principal supply of 
water. This staircase, being commanded by 
Cromwell’s artillery, was speedily battered down, 
and the supply cut off. The garrison then took 
possession of the castle keep, which they defended 
with incredible valour for several days. At length, 
worn out and exhausted, they were compelled to 
capitulate; and it is said, that when Cromwell 
took possession of the castle, he ordered Edmonds 
to be hanged as the fitting reward of his treachery. 
The family of the “traitor,” as he was called, lay 
under a ban ever after; and a friend of mine, 
now resident in Pembroke, remembers a man of 
the same name as, and supposed to be a descend- 
ant of, the “traitor,” who always went by the 
sobriquet of “Cromwell.” I do not know whe- 
ther any of the family are still alive. 

Joun Pavin 

Haverfordwest. 


George Herbert's Portrait (1* §. xii. 471.) — 
J.C. C. asks if a portrait of George Herbert can 
be found? I beg to say that recently I met with 
a portrait, beautifully painted, with arch nose, 
full grey eye, dark hair and dress, with a collar 
and tassel tie; on panel, split in the background, 
and marked at the back “ Mr. Herbert,” dated 
1642 or 5,* without, I believe, the Christian name. 
It is in the country, and at present have not pur- 
sued its authenticity, as the painting alone is 
sufficient recommendation to me. 

Grorce P. Maricors. 


37, Devonshire Street, Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 


London Directory §. iii. 270, 342. 431.) — 
There is a collection of directories at the Post 
Office Directory Office, 19. and 20. Old Boswell 
Court, W.C. 

Holden's Triennial Directory is deficient of four 
pages in the copies in the British Museum, and 
Post Office Directory, and in my copy. 

I have seen lists of carriers of the seventeenth 
century bound up with a London Guide. 


{* George Herbert died on March 1, 1632.] 
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Materials for reference as to the seventeenth 
century and part of the sixteenth are to be found 
in various lists, which have been published, of city 
officers, printers, serjeants-at-law and barristers, 
physicians, tradesmen issuing tokens, &c. The 
records of the city companies contain copious ma- 
terials for what may be called the “ Directorial ” 
matter of the chief trades. I have in my col- 
lection a very copious MS. list of watchmakers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

A class of books, of which no complete col- 
lection exists, and which are condemned to de- 
struction, consists of the little pamphlets issued 

early by the several city companies, containing 
ists of their liverymen, and in some cases of the 
freemen. 

During the subsistence of the Levant Company 
as a trading company, lists of the members were 
yearly published, and I presume there are lists of 
the Russia Company. 

The administration of the city companies having 
been very strict during the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, their records and lists 
furnish complete directories of nearly every trade 
then subsisting. As some of the companies are 
nearly extinct, it is very desirable their records 
should be acquired for Guildhall, and that the 
Library Committee of the Common Council should 
see to the preservation of documents relating to 
the trades of the City of London. 

All that has been said as to the preservation of 
London directorial matter applies likewise to pro- 
vincial directories, of which the remains in the 
British Museum are very small. Hype CrarKe. 


Old Painting (2™ S. iii. 487.) — The “ old paint- 


ing” here described is a Madonna del Rosario: | 


the male kneeling figure probably S. Dominic, of 


whom the lilies are emblematical, and the female | 


an abbess of the same order. 

The rosary, or chaplet of beads, was re-arranged 
by 8. Dominic during his stay in Languedoc, and 
dedicated by him to the Virgin. F. C. B. 


The Wiccamical Chaplet (2™ §. iii. 404.) — I 
see that acopy of verses in this work “ On the 
amphibious N. Elliot, of Oxford, shoemaker and 

t,” p. 221., is ascribed (“ probably”) to T. 
Varton. 

In the year 1793, when I was a lad, I boarded 
for a few days in the house of Elliot, who was a 
great oddity. And I remember going by water 
to Godstowe with two members of his family, in 
company with the then University Orator, Crowe, 
who also was an oddity; and to whom fifteen out 
of the twenty-eight pieces are attributed. N. El- 


liot was lively, facetious, and fond of quoting | 
Shakspeare ; one of whose passages he adapted in | 
a playful reply to his aged wife, who had shaken | 


her head at him reprovingly for one of his double 
entendres at dinner — thus: “ Shake not thy 


| hoary locks at me.” He wrote the Prophecies of 
| Merlin, but I long ago mislaid the copy he gave 
me. “The amphibious N. Elliot” was much 
more than a “shoemaker and poet,” as appears 
from some doggrel verses written by one of his 
schoolboys, which were in circulation at Oxford, 
| and some years afterwards were repeated to me 
by a clergyman who had been a student there at 
the time — as follows : 
“Nathaniel Elliot liveth here, 
A poet, coroner, and Auctioneer ; 
He teacheth boys to read and spell; 
And mendeth old shoes very well.” 

I have not seen a copy of the “Chaplet,” but 
though the above cannot be the verses written by 
T. Warton, they may yet be acceptable to the 
readers of “ N. & Q., as relating to one whom it 
is supposed that Warton * delighted to honour” 
with his satirical notice. P. H. F. 


America and Caricatures iii. 427.) — 
C. Roserts has certainly not afforded a true 
theory for the absence or deficiency of works of 
caricature in the States. Incompetency for poli- 
tical caricature is a characteristic of enslaved and 
not of free countries, Nowhere in Europe has 
caricature flourished as in England ; but though 
caricature has not flourished in the States, it has 
not been for want of idiosyncracy, but for want of 
artists. In time of war and excitement, carica- 
tures have been produced in the States; and the 
very fact to which he alludes, that various carica- 
ture publications have. been started, is an indiva- 
tion of the disposition to enjoy them, though the 
artistic talent has been wanting in a new country to 
produce works such as the American public would 
receive. The Americans show no want of appre- 
ciation of Puach ; and with regard to the strange 
assertion of Mr. Roserts, that it is a national 
singularity that holding up public men to ridi- 
cule, as is done in Punch, would not be tole- 
rated in New York or Washington, I can only 
say that he must be forgetful of the vituperation 
to which every statesman has been subjected by 
press and people, and of the execution in effigy of 
many an eminent character. When our brethren 
have their own Rowlandson, Gillray, H. B., Cruik- 
' shank, Doyle, and Leech, they will have a school 
_ of caricature, and enjoy it. Hype Crarke. 


William Corker, M.A. iii. 509.) — We 
can add but little to Knight’s account of William 
Corker. He was one of the Proctors of the Uni- 
versity, 1674; and has verses in the University 
collection on the death of the Duke of Albemarle, 
1670. <A ludicrous mistransiation of Mr. Corker’s 
epitaph occurs in Carter's Hist. of Univ. of Camb., 
338. 

A list of Cambridge Doctors from 1500 to 
[about 1575] is appended to Drake's edition of 
Abp. Parker's Antiquitates Ecclesiae Britannice. 
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Generally speaking, the surnames only are given. 
With thie Sydaiion, there is not any printed 
register of Cambridge degrees before 1659. 
C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 
Cambridge. 


“ Raining Cats and Dogs” (2™ S. iii. 328. 519.) 
— It were needless to dwell further on this phrase, 
already discussed and elucidated by two of your 
learned correspondents, were it not that the words 
have a civic significance, and throw light on the 
“sanitary” condition of our metropolis at the 
commencement of the last century. 

By Swift's “ Description of a City Shower” 
(1710), we are made acquainted with certain con- 
comitants of a rain-storm in the city as he knew 
it, and became cognisant of a state of things 
which might very naturally lead the observer to 
exclaim, when caught in a London shower, “It 
rains cats and dogs! " — dead, however, not living 


cats. 

e poet with his usual felicity describes how, 
on the falling of a heavy shower, torrents of water 
form and unite, carrying along with them the re- 
fuse of the streets, ’specially from Smithfield and 
“St. Pulchre’s,” down Snow Hill to Holborn 
bridge : 

“ Now from all parts the swelling kennels flow, 
And bear their trophies with them as they go.” 

The enumeration of these “trophies,” for the 
sake of your readers, we may as well omit. Let 
the last two lines suffice : 

“ Drown'd puppies, stinking sprats, all drench’d in mud, 
and po tumbling down the 
00d, 

Viewing the “drown'd puppies” and “ dead 
cats” as they tumble on in the torrent caused by 
the shower, observant childhood asks an explana- 
tion of the phenomenon, and receives the very 
satisfactory, though marvellous reply, “ It is rain- 
ing cats and dogs!” Tuomas Boys. 


Passage in Hegel (2™ §. iii. 487.) — 

“ Le nombre des étoiles fixes n’a pas plus d’importance 
que le nombre de pustules qu’offre une éruption de la 
peau.” 

_ This is ascribed to Hegel by Bartholméss, in 
his Histoire Critique des Doctrines Religieuses de 
la Philosophie Moderne, ii. 284. Perhaps some 
one better read in Hegel than myself will help 
us to the German. There is a similarity in the 
style of thinking ; each thought may be original ; 
and we can say to both, “ Et vitula tu dignus et 
hic.” H. B.C. 

U. U. Club. 


Bell Gables (2 S. iii. 339.) — Gosforth Church, 
Cumberland, is another example of a three-bell 


* Aboue. H. + Blwe. H, 


turret at the west end. This arrangement, how- 
ever, is modern, as in “ Jefferson’s Allerdale- 
above-Derwent” it is described as carrying only 
two bells. R. L. 


Raphael's “ Madonna della Sedia” (2™ S. iii. 
483.) — Mr. Cutusert Beve might have added 
to his notice of this beautiful and well known 
work, a curious illustration of what strange things 
there are in the history of Art. Raphael was 
so pleased with his original circular picture, 
which is still preserved in the Pitti Palace at 
Florence (see Eastlake’s Jtalian Schools, ii. 375.), 
that he afterwards painted it of a larger size with 
some few alterations. This larger picture is lost ; 
but a fine copy of it in Gobelin Tapestry is in the 
possession of Lord Brougham, and forms one of 
the Art Treasures at Brougham. From this copy 
of Raphael it is that Baxter has produced that 
very excellent specimen of his colour-printing 
which is no doubt familiar to most of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” T. 


Tall Men and Women (2™ §. iii. 347. 436.) — 
A remarkable instance of unusual stature, if not 
of gigantic height, was to have been found in the 
family of a gentleman residing in this county some 
years ago. The family consisted of father, mother, 
and nine children —six sons and three daughters ; 
and their aggregate height was sixty-eight feet. 
The father and mother measured respectively, 6 ft. 
and 5 ft. ll in. The height of the eldest son was 
6 ft. 8} in.; that of the second, 6 ft. 5in.; that of 
the third, 6 ft. 4in.; that of the fourth, 6 ft. 6 in. ; 
that of the fifth, 6 ft. 5in.; the other was not so 
tall. The eldest son is still living, and is the 
finest and most symmetrically proportioned man 
I ever beheld. Joun Pavin Puitxires. 

Haverfordwest. 


“ Dramatic Poems " (1* §S. xii. 264.) — The 
author of the volume entitled, Dramatic Poems, 
published 1801, was Dr. R. Chenevix. He also 
wrote two plays, published in 1812, but is perhaps 
best known for his attainments in the science of 
chemistry. I believe he was a student at the 
University of Glasgow about 1785-6; although 
that circumstance is not mentioned in the sketch 
of his life given in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
June, 1830. ; 

During a great part of his life he resided in 
France, in which country he died (at Paris), on 
April 5, 1830. 

The dramas in the volume are, “ Leonora,” a 
tragedy, and “Etha and Aidallo,” 2 dramatic 
pastoral. In a paragraph at the end of the work 
the author says: 

“If the circumstances were known under which the 
dramatic pastoral of ‘Etha and Aidallo’ was written, 
they would plead in excuse of its many imperfections. 
It was wholly composed in a French prison, under the 
government of Robespierre, early in July, 1794, in that 
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very month the 28th day of which terminated his ex- 
istence and saved the lives of millions. I was confined 
with fifty-three innocent individuals (whose fate I was to 
share), doomed to suffer on a scaffold, and expected every 
hour the mandate of that tribunal which was at once the 
accuser, the judge, and I may add, the executioner; 
which assumed the forms of justice; but to be acquitted 
by which was more degrading than to die, in such a mo- 
ment, had been painful.” 
R. Ines. 
Archbishop Abhot (1* S. xii. 74.) —I believe 
the Rev. Wm. Gilpin, vicar of Boldre, had some- 
thing to do with the authorship of the work in- 
= after by your correspondent G., viz. Three 
ialogues on the Amusements of Clergymen, 2nd 
edition, 1797. R. 
Translation of Gessner's Works (1* S. xii. 
383.) — The translation of Gessner’s Works, pub- 
lished at Liverpool in 1802, was by Mrs. Law- 
rence, author of Jecollections of Mrs. Hemans 
and other works. Mrs. Lawrence is the sister of 
the late General Sir Charles D'Aguilar, and, I 
think, is still living. R. Ineuis. 


Portrait of George ITT. (2™ S. iii. 447.) — Tam 
much obliged by C. L.’s communication. The 
portrait in oil, which he saw at Hamburg, is evi- 
dently the original (or a copy of the) portrait 
from which the engraving in my possession was 
taken. The blindness and mental alienation con- 
stitute the “ other peculiarities" which I hinted 
at in my query. I ought to have mentioned that 
the print is 103 x 8 inches. It is strange that 
such a portrait should be the work of an inferior 
hand. The engraving is not so; and I may add 
that, notwithstanding the physical infirmities de- 
lineated with such apparent truthfulness, the old 
King is represented as having a finer head and 
nobler features than in any other portrait of him 
that I have seen. W. W. W. 


Tiverton. 


“ My dog and I” (2 §. iii. 509.) — These 
verses are taken from an ancient song in the 
Gloucestershire dialect, which is still sung at the 
anniversary dinners of the Gloucestershire Society 
in London. ‘The entire song, in extenso, is given in 
the Hon. Grantley Berkeley’s Historical Novel, 
Berkeley Casile, vol. iii. p. 160. The novelist, with 
what may be not unfairly called poetical license, 
gives this song as sung before a baronial battle be- 
tween the retainers of the Marquis of Berkeley and 
those of Lord Lisle, in which the latter was killed, 
in 1469. This song, however, though ancient, 
cannot, if all the verses were written at the same 
time, be of so early a date as 1469, as the verse 
which follows “ My dog and I” begins, — 

“ When I ha’ dree sizpences under my thumb.” 


Now, I believe that there were no sixpences 
before those of 1551, issued by King Edward VI. 


The song was probably written in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, in whose reign sixpences were 
common, as is quite manifest from the number of 
her sixpences met with now. F. A, Carrineton. 


Ogbourne St. George. 


“ Think what a woman should be — she was that” 
(2™ S. iii. 507.) —In the Venus and Adonis of 
Shakspeare is this verse, which has a line some- 
what parallel or coinciding to the above: 

“ Round hoof’d, short jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 
Broad chest, full eve, small head, and nostril wide, 
High crest, short ears, straight legs, and passing strong, 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide: 
Took what a horse should have, he did not lack, 
Save a proud rider on so proud a back.” 


H. J. Gauntretr. 


Banks and his wonderful Horse (2™ S. iii. 391.) 
— Your correspondent H. T. Rirey will, I think, 
inquire in vain for any particulars of the “ trial 
and execution” of either of the above culprits ; 
although, as the affair is stated to have taken 
place at Rome, one would think that “ the archives 
of the Roman see,” so lightly spoken of, would, 
supposing them attainable, be the best possible 
authority. The accuracy of the statement has 
always been doubted, and Mr. Halliwell has now 
set the question at rest. If your correspondent 
will refer to that gentleman's noble folio edition 
of Shakspeare (in the notes to Love's Labour's Lost) 
he will find that Banks was a thriving vintner in 
the city of London many years after the date of 
the supposed burning at Rome. L. A. B. W. 


Colour (24 §. iii. 513.) Would Mr. E. S. 
Tartor be so good as to say whether Weale, in 
his Papers, gives any authority of ancient date 
for his assertion that “colours were very early 
adopted as symbols.” I should be especially 
thankful for references. Of course I know all 
Durandus has said. As to there being any “ con- 
ventional ” adoption of certain colours by mediaeval 
artists and painters, I totally deny it: the very 
contrary is, in my opinion, an undoubted fact. 
(Vide Ecelesiologist, Nos. 117, 118, and 


Orts (1* S. xii. 55.) — Besides the remains of 
victuals, this word is used in Forfarshire to de- 
signate the light corn blown aside by the thrash- 
ing and winnowing machines. STurHuagn. 


Trailing Pikes (2™ S. iii. 448.)—In the “ Tllus- 
trations of the Pikeman’s Exercise,” of the time of 
the civil wars, given by Capt. Grose in his Mil. 
Ant. (vol. i. p. 356. pl. 4. fig. 29.), the pikeman 
trayles his pike; he holds it with his right hand 
just below the blade, resting the hand on his right 
hip; the residue of the pike being straight behind 
him, with the butt on the ground. Capt. Grose 
gives, in the same volume, engravings of the ex- 
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ercise of the matchlock musket and rest, and of 
the pistol for cavalry of the same period. 
F. A. Carrineron. 

Ogbourne St. George. 


Miscellaneaus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


So great has been the interest excited by the exhibition 
of the extraordinary collection of portraits of Mary Queen 
of Scots now assembled in the rooms of the Archxological 
Institute, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, and which was to 
have closed this day, that we believe it will be kept open 
for afew days longer. We had hoped by this time to 
have been able to lay before our readers some details of 
this very interesting historical collection, in which are to 
be found, not only some hundreds of portraits, paintings, 
and engravings of the unfortunate Mary, but also many 
personal reliques of the highest interest —such as the 
enamelled rosary formerly belonging to her, and now the 
property of Mr. Howard of Corby — and the veil said to 

ave been worn by her on the morning of her execution. 

Acting under the belief that the history of enslaved 
Greece is one well deserving the attention of the states- 
man and the political economist — since Greece under 
the government of the Byzantine emperors affords an in- 
structive example of the great power that scientific ad- 
ministrative arrangements exert on the political existence 
and material prosperity of a nation, even when the go- 
vernment is neither supported by popular sympathies, 
nor invigorated by the impulse of national sympathies, — 
Mr. Finlay has devoted himself to the long and arduous 
task of narrating such history, The success which has re- 
warded his labours is shown in the fact that we have now 
before us a second edition of the first of the five volumes 
which he has devoted to this subject. Greece under the 
Romans; a Historical View of the Condition of the Greek 
Nation from its U t by the R until the Extinction 
of the Roman Power in the East, B.C, CXLVI. to A.D. DCCXVL, 
as it is entitled, well deserves the attention of the his- 
torical student who is desirous of knowing what has been 
the political condition of this great nation under its 
different masters. 

It was the boast of Falstaff that he was not only witty 
himself, but the cause of wit in others. Did the fat 
knight make this boast in a prophetic spirit, anticipating 
that there would appear in the nineteenth century The 
Life of Sir John Falstaff, illustrated by George Cruik- 
shank, with a Biography of the Knight from Authentic 
Sources by Robert B. Brough, Esq. This question the 
reader may solve for himself: we must content ourselves 
with chronicling the appearance of the first two Parts of 
this illustrated Biography, and declaring that George 
Cruikshank was never more Cruikshankish than in the 
work before us. Can we say more. 

Mr. Pettigrew has just published, in Bohn’s Antiquarian 
Library, a volume which will interest many readers. It 
is entitled Chronicles of the Tombs ; a Select Collection of 
Epitaphs, preceded by an Essay on Epitaphs and other 
Monumental Inscriptions, with Tncidental Observations on 
Sepulchral Antiquities, by T. J. Pettigrew, F-R.S., F.S.A. 
Mr. Pettigrew well observes that —“though Time cor- 
rodes our Epitaphs, and buries our very Tombstones ” — 
the number remaining is so numerous as to make the task 
of selection a difficult one. Equally difficult is the task 
of arrangement; but the book, in which the reader will 
find much gossiping information pleasantly interspersed, 
is made particularly useful by an Index of the names of 
those whose epitaphs are recorded in it, 


We have for some time intended to call attention toa 
clever and most praiseworthy attempt to make our friends 
on the other side of the Channel acquainted with the 
poetic talents of Geoffrey Chaucer. To the Chevalier de 
Chatelain, the translator into French of Gay’s Fables, is 
due the credit of being the first to translate into “ French 
of Paris” any of the writings of that quaint humourist and 
true poet. His first Essay was La Fleur et La Feuille, Poéme, 
avec le Texte Anglais en regurd, traduit en Vers Francais 
de Geoffrey Chaucer : and the success which has attended 
this short work has tempted him to the bolder task of 
translating the Canterbury Tales; and we have now be- 
fore us Contes de Cantorbery, Traduits en Vers Frangais de 
Geoffrey Chaucer, par Le Chevalier de Chatelain, Vol. I. 
The work, as a mere literary curiosity, is deserving of 
some attention; but it has also in the skill exhibited by 
the translator yet higher claims to notice. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCIIASE. 


Divixe Invenston, on A View ov tie Caanacren_or Gon As IN ALL RE- 
sPrcTs oprosey ro tae Cuaracter or Man. By David Thom, now 
D.D. Svo. 1812. Three copies. 

T. Boston's Memorns, 

Ricearroun’s Kerry to Sanpeman. 1759, or 1761. 

D. S. Wyure's Essay ow tae Kixevom or Cnaist. Paisley, 1797. 

Boaney's History or Ancient Music. 


@s@ Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Messns. erst. & Dacov, Publishers of * NOTES AND 
QUERLES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


Particulars ot Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whovn they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 


Laerany or : — 
“ Insect Architecture,” 
“Insect Miscellanies.” 


Wanted by Rev. J. B. Sellwood, Collumpton, Devon. 


Wonks. Malone's Edition. By Boswell. 182i. 21 Vols. 
Svo. In boards. 


Wanted by Charles Wylie, Esq., 0. Devonshire Street, Portland 
Place. W. 


Srrancronp’s Transtation ov tae Lustap or Camorns. 
Wanted-by Rev. G. Bayldon, Cowling, Cross-Hills, Yorkshire. 


Aatices ta Correspondents, 


We are compelled to postpone until our next No. many articles of great 
interest which ure in type. 


Pact Prv'’s would, we fear do what the writer 
does not intend, — give offence. We shall probably be able to answer it. 


Ixpex ro rar Voteme sest compteren is at press, and will be 
ready for delivery on Saturday the \®th instant. 


Barua, who has sent us a Note and a Query about Cobham has, we 

hope, by this time regretted the palpable and wilful misstatement which 

Sorms the subject of his communication, 

Excexston, who writes respecting Bank of England Notes of a million 
366, 392. 


sterling, is referred to our Ist S. xii. 325. 
R. Swawxzcxr. The Historie of X h by John Bingh és i 


in Lowndes at 5s. and 12s. 


G.D.S. For some notices of Uriel, see Milton's Paradise Lost, book 
iii. 1. 648. 654. 690. ; iv. 125. 555. 577. 589. ; Vi. 363. ; ix. 69. 


R. Inoxts. See any biographical dictionary for an account of Sir Ed- 
ward Sherburne, the poet; also Johnsun and Chalmers’s English Poets, 
and Gent. Mag., vol. ixvi.—A notice of William Cockin is given in 
Gent. Mag. for June, 1801, p. 575. ; there is also a biographical sketch af 
him preficed to his Rural Sabbath, and other Poems, |2mo. 1805. 


“ Norges ano Qventes” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
iseved in Montruty Paats. The subscription for Srameeo Cories for 
Sex Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Ialf- 

carly Ixpex) is id., which may be paid by Post Ovice Urder m™ 
of Messits. Bett 186. Freer Street, E.C.; to whom 
also all Communications For tus Eorron should be addressed. 
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